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THE HARTFORD AND NARRAGANSETT, 
The principal object in the accompanying 
marine picture, drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
Alfred Waud, at the Charlestown navy yard, is 
the United States steam sloop-of-war Hartford, of 
which an accurate likeness is presented. This 
fine vessel was successfully launched, it will be 
remembered, on the 22d of November last. In 
1856-7 Congress made an appropriation for 
building five sloops-of-war, of which the “ Hart- 
ford” is one, the “ Brooklyn,”’ built at New York, 
the “Lancaster” at Philadelphia, the “ Rich- 
mond” at Norfolk, and the “ Pensacola” at 
Pensacola, make up the complement. The build- 
ing of the Hartford was commenced Dec. 6, 
1857. She was modelled by the late Edward H. 
Delano, naval constructor for this district, his 
designs being reduced to working plans by Mr. 
George H. Pook. Her model is extremely 
ceful, and our artist has caught her clipper- 
ike air and beautiful lines and transferred them 
to paper with the accuracy of the photograph. 
At her bow she carries an elaborately carved 
figure head, while her stern is elliptic and but 
slightly ornamented. The carpenter’s measure- 
ment of the Hartford gives her 2023 tons 59 feet, 
her actual capacity being much greater. All 
her frame timbers are of live oak, coaged to- 
gether sideways and dowelled endways, substan- 
tially and securely, sided ten inches and moulded 
at the floors one foot five inches, gradually 
diminishing till they are six inches square at the 
rail. The keel and keelson are solidly put to- 
gether, bolted and dowelled. The vast ribs of 
the frame touch each other, and the frame is 
cross strapped from stem to stern with a double 
bracing of iron bars. The plank upon the bot- 
tom and the walls are of white oak. Airy and 
graceful as the hull looks without, it is defiantly 
strong, like the “hand of iron in the glove of 
velvet.” The breadth of beam is 44 feet, and 
the depth of hold from the top of the floor tim- 
bers to the gun and spar deck 21 feet four inches. 
The orlop decks run fore and aft, interrupted 
only by the space occupied by the engines. Be- 
low the deck are the magazine, hell room and 
neral store-rooms, and upon it is the cockpit. 
he Hartford is propelled o steam and canvass. 
Her two steam engines were built at Loring’s 
works, South Boston, under the superintendence 
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of Jesse Gay, United States naval engineer. 
These engines are called 800 horses’ power but 
are actually of 1000 horses’ power. The diam- 
eter of the cylinder is 62 inches, with 34 inches 
stroke. ‘The main shaft of the propeller is 79 
feet long and 12 inches in diameter. The pro- 
peller has two blades 14 feet six inches in diam- 
eter. It is so constructed as to admit of its be- 
ing hoisted or lowered, so that either steam or 
sails may be used. The height of the masts 
above the spar deck is as follows: foremast, 136 
feet two inches; mainmast, 182 feet; mizzen- 
mast, 144 feet eight inches. She spreads a large 
amount of canvass, wearing, in full dress, 37,446 
square feet, though she will rarely be put under 
more than 19,000. Under steam alone she will 
make 14 knots an hour; under canvass, going 
free, 15 knots. Her mainsail contains 467 
square yards of cloth. She car- 
ries two suits of sail, with extra 
studding sails. She will carry 
four deck awnings, 500 ham- 
mocks, 300 clothing bags for 
sailors, a suit of sails for nine 
boats, and a suit of colors con- 
taining the flags of all nations. 
The berth deck is 220 feet long. 
Here the sailors’ hammocks are 
swung. On the after end of 
this deck is the commander’s 
cabin, forward of which are the 
officers’ ward-rooms. Next to 
these are state-rooms for the 
midshipmen and assistant engi- 
neers, and yet further forward 
the quarters of carpenter, gunner, 
boatswain and sailmaker. The 
intervening space between these 
and the “sick bay ” in the bow, 
is appropriated to the use of the 
crew, cooking, etc., after deduct- 
ing the room for the engine and 
boilers. The berth deck is thor- 
oughly ventilated’ throughout, 
excellent arrangements for this 

urpose having been adopted. 

elow the berth deck, where the 
engines are set, there are three 
water-tight compartments, 
formed by bulkheads. The 
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deck is 241 feet long, its beams, like the berth 
deck, being of yellow pine. The armament 
will consist of shell carriage guns of the famous 
Dahlgreen model. The complement of men 
and officers will be 320, all told, for whom the 
amplest accommodations have been provided. 
The ship has a new apparatus for working the 
chains, consisting of capstan bars on the berth 
deck and a heavy drum-head rising eighteen 
inches above the spar deck. The chain is 
brought directly to this apparatus, from which 
it is payed down into the locker. There is also 
an ordinary capstan abaft the mainmast. The 
ship is copper fastened throughout. About 350 
men were employed in building this fine vessel, 
the workmanship of whieh reflects high honor 
on our Boston and Charlestown mechanics. 
The work was executed under the direction of 
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the following master workmen: Melvin Si- 
monds, master carpenter; John R. Rice and 
William H. Bridge, master smiths; Edward 
Newhall, master caulker; Alexander McFar- 
land, master joiner; Cyrus Cobb, master paint- 
er; Samuel Allen, master plumber; Edward 
Harding, master spar-maker ; James Boyd, mas- 
ter sail-maker ; James A. Sutton, master block- 
maker ; and James Walker, master rigger. The 
gunboat Narragansett, also shown in our en- 
graving, we have not space particularly to de- 
scribe. She is of fine model, and belongs to an 
important class of vessels, of which there is a 
large number in the French and English navies. 
These vessels, from their size and light draft, 
are easily handled. They usually an 
enormous pivot-gun, throwing Dahlgreen shells, 
and one or two 32-pound carriage guns. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE ABDUCTION. 


A TRUE STORY OF FLORIDA LIFE. 


BY J. O. BRANCH. 


On the bank of a beautiful lake, which he had 
named Eufaula, Walter Wardlaw fixed his home. 
He could not, perhaps, in all the “Land of 
Flowers” have found a more enchanting or a 
more lovely spot than that upon which his man- 
sion stood. The lake was not large, but its wa- 
ters were clear as crystal, and its banks, which 
were low at its margin, and rose gradually for 
near half a mile, were covered with a thick 
growth of live oak, palmettoes and wild orange 
trees. For some distance around the houses the 
undergrowth had been cleared away, and no tree 
was permitted to remain unless it added some- 
thing to the beauty of the place. The dwelling 
was large, tastily and elegantly furnished, and 
conveniently arranged. Behind it, in a few hun- 
dred yards, stood the cabins of the negroes. 
These were whitewashed, and being placed in 
rows, presented the appearance of a small vil- 
lage. Everything in sight bore witness to the 
good taste and diligence of the owner of the 
premises. 

So much for the surroundings of those with 
whom we have most to do. And now let us 
draw near and make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Wardlaw’s family, who, on a pleasant evening in 
May, are seated on the front piazza. The lady 
who occupies the easy chair is the teacher whom 
Mr. Wardlaw engaged years ago to take in 
charge the education of his daughter. Her ser- 
vices are no longer necessary to her pupil, for 
she is now grown, and has profited all that she 
ean by the instructions of her kind teacher. But 
Mrs. Hunt still remains with those who have 
been her only associates for years, and she is a 
respected and loved member of the family. The 
youth seated near her is John Wardlaw ; he is 
now deeply interested in the conversation in 
which his father and sister are engaged. Mar- 
garet Wardlaw is standing near the end of the 
piazza, and the moonlight never fell on a more 
perfect form or more lovely features than hers. 
She had been trying to persuade her father to 
leave the lonely place where he now lives, and 
return to the world again. Whileslowly pacing 
up and down before her, he has heard all the ar- 
guments that she has to urge, but evidently they 
have made no impression upon him. He is 
about fifty years of age, but his face shows that 
in fifty years of mortal life he has experienced 
the sorrows of a century. His hair is nearly all 
gray, his cheeks are deeply furrowed, and his 
forehead bears the impress of a dissatisfied, un- 
happy spirit. Surely into this heart never has 
flowed the peace which is unspeakable. The 
fiery eyes are flashing now, but the light which 
they emit is not kindled by holy desires. He is 
speaking in a hurried but decided tone. 

“No, Margaret, that can never be. The world 
which has driven me by its untold villany into 
this deep solitude, can never again be my home. 
Once I was as joyous and light-hearted as your 
brother, but now I am always sorrowful and 
wretched. The weight of woe which I have 
borne so long has made me old, when I should 
be enjoying the strength of manhood. The 
world to which you would have me return has 
made me the wreck that I am. 

“Tt has always been my intention to tell you, 
when you should become of an age to judge of 
them correctly, the reasons why I live in this un- 
broken solitude. You have arrived at that age, 
and now to you and the rest of my family I will 
reveal what mortal man has never heard me 
breathe before—the history of my wrongs. 

“My father was not rich, but he had means 
sufficient to educate liberally my brother, who 
was some years my senior, and myself. From 
childhood my brother seemed to regard me with 
feelings of deepest envy. I knew not then the 
reasons of such feelings on his part, nor do I 
know them to this day. From childhood he was 
considered more handsome,and always had shown 
him greater attentions than I. We grew up to 
manhood. I becamea merchant, and he studied 
law and was admitted at the Charleston bar. 

“TI took into partnership with me a young 
man who had always been my bosom friend. Our 
capital was not large, but it brought us in a good 
income, and we became year afver year more and 
more independent. My brother was prosperous 
also in his profession ; business came to him from 
every quarter, and soon he was rich. 


“In the meantime we had both made the ac- 
quaintance of Caroline Ward, the daughter of 
one of the most prominent merchants of Charles- 
ton. She was nota votary of fashion, though 
tempted by all the circumstances that surrounded 
her to become one. In her person she was beau- 
tiful, and those who knew her well all bore wit: 
ness to the purity and uprightness of her heart 
and principles. I thought that she was the per- 
sonification of the Christian’s idea of perfection. 
My brother loved her with all the strength of his 
passionate nature. And so we became rivals in 
love. 

« Weeks passed by, but we never met at Mr. 
Ward’s, and when we met in the strect our 
words of greeting were few, and were coldly 
spoken. I told my love with the earnest manner 
which my feeling prompted, and Caroline con- 
fessed a love for me, which then I held dearer 
than life. None can appreciate the fullness of 
joy which I then felt, save those who, like me, 
have known the greatest heights of happiness, 
and the deepest depths of despair. O, God, the 
remembrance of that hour in which she lay on 
my breast but kindles afresh the flames that are 
consuming me soul and body.” 

And the strong man wrung his hands in his ag- 
ony, and forgot that any one was near. But re- 
covering himself he resumed his story :. 

‘ We were marned, and my brother was not 
only at our wedding, but seemed more happy 
than I had everseen him. I was surprised at his 
joy, for I knew that I could not have borne the 
loss of Caroline Ward calmly. Ah, I knew not 
what fiendish purpose was in his heart. 

“My wife’s property was now added to my 
business, and I was more prosperous than ever. 
My partner took his meals with us, and won 
upon my confidence and affection every day. I 
loved him next to my wife, and trusted him in 
all things. I went to my rest one night rich and 
prosperous, rich in the love I bore my fellow- 
men, and prosperous in all my worldly interests. 
I awoke in the morning not worth even the 
house in which I lived. My loved, my trusted 
partner had collected all the noes and accounts 
that he could, had drawn all the money that we 
had in bank, and had left. Then I knew why 
he had been so kind and deferential in his man- 
ners. After what happened was generally under- 
stood, my friends did not know me. Not one 
of the many who had feasted at my board and 
called me friend, had the slightest remembrance 
of my features, or could recall the first syllable 
of my name. I held them all in utter contempt, 
and hated them then as J hate them now. Then 
I learned that the world was hollow and false. 

“My wife’s father utterly refused to assist me 
into business, but offered mea clerk’s place in 
his establishment. And so I, who had been 
the employer of a dozen clerks, became a mere 
clerk myself. But ina year my father-in-law 
died, and I was again rich. My brother now 
came to board with us, and towards me he man- 
ifested an unwonted degree of confidence and 
affection. I received his advances kindly, and 
thought that though other men might deceive my 
trust, my flesh and blood could not. He soon 
won by his changed manners a warm place in 
my heart, poor dupe that I was. 

“You were then about five years old, and 
your brother three. (One morning I awoke from 
a deep slumber, and your mother, who had 
fallen asleep with her head resting on my arm, 
was gone. It was something unusual for her to 
rise before I did; but I thought that she was en- 
gaged about the house, and I would find her in 
a few minutes. I inquired of one of the servants 
it she had seen her mistress. She answered that 
she had not seen her or her maid that morning. 
We searched the whole house, but could find no 
trace of either of them. 

“In a state of deep anxiety I returned to my 
room, and found lying on the table a note ad- 
dressed to me, in my wife's handwriting. It bore 
these words. I remember them all; they are 
burned into my very soul : 


“*My once DEAR Wa.ter,—When I mar- 
ried you I thought my heart all yours, but I soon 
learned, but it was too late then, that I loved 
your brother with my whole soul. He has com- 
pelled me to tell him the fatal secret, and I have 
promised him to leave you and the children and 
fly with him. God pity me! 1 would not go, 
but how can I resist him whom I love more than 
life? Farewell, and may you one day find one 
worthy of your noble heart. CaRouine.’ 


When these fatal words met my eyes, every 
feeling died within me, save a bitter, burning ha- 
tred of all mankind. As soon as possible, I 
gathered all of my effects together and left the 


place of my sorrows. I came to Jacksonville, 
and leaving you and your brother and my ne- 
groes there, I came further south, looking for a 
place where the foot of the hated white man had 
never trod. In my wanderings I found this 
beautiful lake, and on its bank | made my home. 
Now you have heard my history, and you know 
my reasons for living in this hermit home. 

“T intend sending you and your brother to 
Charleston next winter, and permitting you to 
remain there one season, hoping that my experi- 
ence will be to you as steel armor—keeping out 
from your hearts the many weapons that will be 
surely aimed at your peace. My children, let 
no one steal your affections; the more insin- 
uating the address of an acquaintance, the more 
guarded “be your feelings, your words and 
actions.” 

Thus ended Walter Wardlaw’s story. The 
hour for rest had come, and the family retired 
for the night. But Margaret nor her brother 
could sleep. She thought long of all her father 


had suffered ; but soon her thoughts were en- 


grossed by the probable sad fate of her mother. 
The more she thought of her mother, the 
stronger grew the longing in her heart to see her 
face and nestle close to her bosom. Days and 
weeks and months sped by, but her heart kept 
erying ‘mother! mother!” For some time she 
had earnestly desired to enter into society but now 
her motive fur wishing to do so was changed. She 
had been told many times by Mrs. Hunt of the 
gay world of fashion. She had once been a 
leader in its circles, and knew well how to paint 
its allurements to Margaret's mind. Mi:fortune 
had made her estimate the pleasures of the 
world at their true value, and she had no inten- 
tion of creating in Margaret a desire to taste of 
those pleasures. She wished to interest and 
amuse her pupil, and prepare her for acting her 
part in the world, should circumstances ever 
throw her into its whirling drama. But Mar- 
garet had listened with deep interest while she 
was told of the exciting pleasures from which 
her father’s hatred of mankind had separated 
her. And she had with all the eagerness of 
youth desired to mingle in those circles for which 
nature had fitted her. But now she wished to 
go into society, hoping to find some trace of 
her mother. 


Winter came, and found Margaret and her 
brother at the Charleston hotel, which was in a 
stone’s cast of where once stood their father’s 
mansion. It was soon noised abroad that the son 
and daughter of the once well-known Walter 
Wardlaw were in town, and stopping at the 
Charleston Hotel, and visitors thronged to see 
them. Many of their father’s old acquaintances 
pressed them to go and stay at their houses. 
They resisted many urgent invitations, but 
finally Mrs. Wilson prevailed upon them to 
spend their time with her while they remained in 
town. She introduced them to her friends, and 
soon they were the centre of attraction to quite a 
large circle. Margaret’s fresh beauty, her sim- 
plicity of heart, her naturally graceful manners, 
and above all, her uncommon conversational 
talents, won her a high place in the estimation 
of those whose opinions she valued. Mrs. Wil- 
son had a son who had just returned from col- 
lege. He was ali that a fond mother could de- 
sire. His mind, which was far above mediocrity, 
was thoroughly cultivated, and his moral nature 
had not suffered in his college life. He and 
Margaret were necessarily much together, and 
she seemed to have forgotten her father’s warn- 
ing. She mingled in society, she conversed, she 
sent forth music from the piano, she danced and 
sang, and perhaps her father’s warning was for- 
gotten ; but always deep down in her heart there 
was a continual longing for her mother. Always 
her spirit was crying “‘ mother! mother!” and all 
the chambers of her soul echoed with the sound. 
But she dared not tell of her yearnings. Her 
heart shrank from exposing its sacred grief. And 
so her time flew by, and she heard nothing of her 
mother. 

Many questions were asked about the reason 
of their father’s abrupt departure from Charles- 
ton, and about his family, but to all who ques- 
tioned them they gave vague and unsatisfactory 
answers. When asked where they lived, the in- 
variable reply was, “on a beautiful lake in South 
Florida.” And soon they were unquestioned 


about subjects upon which they evidently did_ 


not wish to converse. 

Henry Wilson’s conduct towards Margaret 
was marked by the utmost respect and kindness, 
and his attentious towards her were constant. 


And notwithstanding her heart was always mak- 
ing moan over her lost mother, he gained much 
in her affections. The time of their stay had 
passed, and she and her brother were making 
preparations to leave fur Florida on the next 
steamer. 

On the evening before her departure, Margaret 
was sitting at the drawing-room window looking 
out upon the now quiet square, and thinking of 
the strange past, the present, and the unknown 
future. A sense of loneliness crept over her 
heart as she thought of going back home, having 
heard nought of her mother. She knew not un- 
til then how strong had become the wild hope of 
finding her mother, and of finding her innocent, 
and of taking her back to render happy the 
heart that was pining in solitude. 

The scenes, too, by which she was surrounded 
occupied her thoughts, and she knew that when 
she retired from them now, it was very improb- 
able that she would ever return to them again. 
While sitting thus, thinking of many sad things, 
her eyes half full of tears, Henry Wilson ap- 
proached and drew a chair to her side. They 
conversed fur a long time ere daring to mention 
the morrow. At list Henry said: 

“ Margaret, you leave us in the morning, and 
you will bear away all the sunshine, all the joy 
of our house.” 

“Yes, Henry, I go to-morrow, and I leave 
many kind friends, to whom for all their kind- 
ness I am grateful; but soon will fade from your 
minds the memory of the lonely girl whom you 
have known for so short a time.” 

“No, Margaret, we will never forget you—” 

«Stop, Henry. I did not intend to draw from 
you an expression of your kind feelings, or of 
your intention of remembering me. I know that 
you feel kindly towards me; I know that you 
and all my friends intend never to forget me; 
but I know, too, that in the stirring lives which 
you lead in society, I must soon be forgotten. I 
do not murmur at this, though the thought is a 
sad one; I know that it is so, and it is well that 
it is, for if I have won the esteem of any, it will 
be no pleasure for them to remember me whom 
they may never see again; and if I have with 
any failed to win atfection, the remembrance of 
me will not be pleasant; so in either case ‘tis 
better that 1 be forgotten.” 

“O, Margaret, you know not my heart if you 
think that I can forget you. Ihave been your 
constant companion since you have been here, 
and no act or word of yours has escaped my ob- 
servation. You are the fulfilment of all my 
boyhood’s dreams ; in you are all woman’s love- 
liest traits of character combined, and from the 
time we met my heart has gone forth to meet 
yours, bearing with it all the love that man can 
feel. I love you, Margaret, and though you 
have given me, neither by word nor act, any en- 
couragement to hope fora return of my affection, 
yet tell me, may I not look forward toa day 
when we shall join hand in hand and heart in 
heart, and go through life together ?”” 


He ceased, for a strange wildness came into 
Margaret’s eyes. Her heart had warmed towards 
her lover while he spoke, and she was ready to 
confess that he had gained her love; but the 


| memory of her father’s words rushed through 


her mind and overwhelmed her. She recalled 
the look with which he said, “ my children, let 
no one steal your affections ; the more insinuat- 
ing the address of an acquaintance, the more 
guarded be your feelings, your words and ac- 
tions ;” and as she gazed in memory on her 
father’s face as it looked that night when he ut- 
tered those words for her good, it seemed to say, 
“Spurn him! spurn him from you, or a father’s 
curse shall be your inheritance!” And all she 
could say was: “ Henry, hope not, ’tis useless! 
though I love you, never speak to me of love 
again.” And a low moaning sound escaped her 
lips. 

“ But,” replied Ienry, “ what is the reason of 
the strange interdict you placeupon me. In the 
name of Heaven, Margaret, if you love me, why 
should I forever be silent upon the subject of 
love ?” 

She would have replied calmly, but that haunt- 
ing face came between her and her lover, and she 
cried : ‘‘ My father! my father! Hush, Henry. 
Go!” 

He would have spoken again, but in agonized 
entreaty she cried: “ Henry,'spare me! If you 
love me, go leave me now, and never breathe a 
word of love to me again!” 

And he left her. He had no other opportunity 
of speaking to her alone, and so he remained in 
utter ignorance of the cause of her agitation. In 
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the morning Henry accompanied them to the 
boat, but they conversed very little on the way. 
He was saying good-by, when the thought 
passei through his mind, “I will go to this 
father of hers and learn from him the reason of 
Margaret’s conduct.” So he asked her the ques- 
tion, “ Where is your home?” As he asked this 
question of Margaret, he was hurried away, for 
the boat was leaving, and he only heard in an- 
swer, “ On a beautiful lake in South Florida.” 


Within forty or fifty miles of Mr. Wardlaw’s 
house there lived those of the Tiger Tail Indians 
who would not remove to the West. They were 
peaceably disposed, and even when the Semi- 
noles and Tallahassees were committing the 
most barbarous outrages upon the whites, they 
remained at home and engaged in the chase and 
cultivated the soil. The leader or chic f of these 
Indians was a young man perhaps not more than 
twenty-five years of age, and was called Otelassa. 
He had frequently been at Mr. Wardlaw’s, and 
the charms of the white man’s daughter had 
“made a deep impression on his heart. He often* 
lingered near when the lamps were lit, and 
gazed upon the face of Margaret, who, all un- 
conscious of his passionate glances, played or 
sang or read for the amusement of the family. 
He had indulged the wild dream of having Mar- 
garet for his wite, until he little knew how inter- 
woven with his very life that dream had become. 
He was not aware that Margaret was going 
away, s0 when one day he came to Mr. Ward- 
law’s, after her departure for Charleston, and 
learned that she was gone, he knew not for how 
long, nor stayed to inquire ; he was frantic with 
grief, and ran forth into the open air and plunged 
into the dense woods, nor paused uctil he was 
far from the sound of human voice. Mr. Ward- 
law knew not what to think of his strange ac- 
tions, but thought that he would come and ex- 
plain them himself when he became calm. The 
Indian, when he found that he was alone, threw 
himself on the ground and indulged those feel- 
ings which he scorned to show where there were 
any to witness their violence. 

For a long time he avoided Mr. Wardlaw’s, 
and weeks passed by ere he again made his ap- 
pearance at the house. When he came he as- 
sumed an appearance of Indian indifference with 
reference to those of Mr. Wardlaw’s family who 
were absent, never even mentioning their names, 
or making any inquiry about them. But when 
Mr. Wardlaw invited him to come at a certain 
time and welcome his children home, his appear- 
ance of indifference was gone in a moment, and 
his face lighted up as the face of the earth does 
when the sun suddenly comes from behind a 
cloud. When the day arrived on which Mar- 
garet was expected, Otelassa appeared at the en- 
t-ance to Mr. Wardlaw’s inclosure, clad with un- 
usual care. His hair was ornamented with the 
feathers of the beautiful birds which throng the 
woods of South Florida; his hunting shirt, 
which reached down to his knees, and was made 
of the gayest colors, was hung around the bot- 
tom with tassels made of beads; his breast was 
covered with silver, beaten into the shape of the 
new moon; his leggins were highly ornamented, 
and his moccasins were as beautiful as Indian art 
could render them. As he stood at the gate, 
leaning on his long rifle, waiting for Mr. Ward- 
law to return with Margaret, he was as hand- 
some a warrior as could anywhere be found. 
The carriage soon drove up which contained the 
object of his thoughts, but he stood still as a 
statue. When Margaret alighted she extended 
her hand towards him, saying, ‘Iam glad that 
you have not forgotten me.” He grasped her 
hand, replying, “ Otelassa can never forget the 
white fawn.” This was all that passed between 
them then. The family moved towards the 
house, and Otelassa disappeared. 

In the evening, Margaret, wishing to be alone, 
went to a secluded spot on the bank of the lake. 
She had not been seated long, ere in deep 
thoughtfulness upon the past all that surrounded 
her was forgotten. She was startled from her 
reverie by the deep-toned voice of Otelassa. 

“The white fawn dreams; of what does she 
think ?” 

Margaret soon recovered herself, and replied 
calmly: “I was thinking of all that I have scen 
since I left home; of the great world, which is 
80 strange.” 

“Does the white fawn never dream of wan- 
dering throngh the woods with Otelassa by her 
side ?” 

“What does Otelassa say? The white fawn 
knows not his meaning.” 


“Oxelussa loves the white fawn; the daughter 
of the pale face has stolen Orelassa’s heart. Will 
she be his wife, and share his wigwam ?” 

“No,” said Margaret, rising from her seat; 
“the pale face mates not with the red man.” 

The Indian’s face became dark when he heard 
these words, for the shadow of a great cloud was 
upon it As he turned to go, he muttered in a 
low, threatening voice: ‘ Farewell, daughter of 
the pale face; when Otelassa comes again, the 
white fawn will go with him.” ~ 

When Margaret returned to the house her 
heart was full of fear. She told her father of 
what had occurred, and urged him to take some 
measures for defending her against her Indian 
lover's revenge ; but he thought it unnecessary, 
and made no exertion to prevent Otelassa from 
taking what revenge he might choose. Ah, little 
did he know the Indian character, if he thought 
that Otelassa would relinquish without an effort 
that which he held dearer than life. 


Afwr Margaret left Charleston, Henry Wilson 
had nothing else to occupy his mind save 
thoughts of her. And the more he dwelt upon 
her image, the stronger grew his resolution to 
find her, if possible. The undertaking he thought 
would be hazardous, fur the great probability was 
that he would fall in with Indians, and be either 
killed or captured by them. But he cared not 
fur danger, when Margaret was the prize to be 
won by facing it. He succeeded in persuading 
seven of his friends to go with him, and armed 
and equipped and provisioned for a camp hunt 
of several weeks, he and his friends started for 
South Florida. They landed from the sloop 
which bore them to their sport, in ten or fifteen 
miles of the village where lived Otelassa and his 
Indians. They knew not there were any friendly 
Indians in Florida, nor did they imagine that 
there was an Indian east of Lake Okeechobee ; 
so without fear of disturbance they struck camp 
and commenced enjoying life as only hunters do. 
Deer were around them in multitudes, wild 
turkeys and wild hogs were numerous, and as it 
was early in the year, the ponds were full of 
ducks. Their success was far beyond their most 
sanguine expectations. 

Henry Wilson had wandered for miles in every 
direction, hoping by some means to gain a clue 
to the mystery which seemed to envelope Mar- 
garet’s home; but he looked in vain. A week 
passed away, and still his companions were as 
wildly excited by the game as they were at first. 
On Monday morning they dispersed, four going 
in one direction, three is another, and Henry 
alone. The four made a circuit of a few miles, 
were successful, and returned tothe camp. They 
waited until noon had passed, until night came 
on, but their companions returned not. They 
had gone fourth fully expecting to find game near 
the camp, but they walked much farther than 
they intended to without seeing anything worth 
the trouble of shooting. But they determined 
not to return to the camp until they had suc- 
ceeded in killing game of some kind, so on they 
walked for miles. About noon they came to a 
hammock which, unlike the most of the ham- 
mocks in Florida, had no undergrowth scarcely. 
Here they intended stopping to rest, but just as 
they gained its edge one of them saw an Indian, 
and without stopping to think, he threw up his 
rifle and shot him dead. The other Indians, 
whom the white man had not seen, jumped each 
behind a tree, and seeing that there were only 
three of their assailants, they deliberately shot 
them down. 

The Indians whose revenge had been so un- 
fortunately aroused were warriors of Otelassa. 
They knew that their chief was friendly towards 
the whites, and as soon as they became calm 
they regretted sincerely what had happened ; but 
it was too late to remedy the evil. So they took 
up their line of march for their village. They 
had not gone far ere they saw Henry Wilson 
coming towards them. He had heard the firing, 
and thinking his comrades near, had gone to 
meet them. The Indians held a hurried consul- 
tation, and determined to capture him alive and 
tuke him before their chief. 

Accordingly they hid themselves in some low 
palmettoes, by which Henry. was compelled to 
pass. He came at a slow pace, for he had wan- 
dered much farther to day than ever before, and 
had found no trace of human habitation, and he 
had become utterly hopeless of finding Margaret. 
His mind was too | usily employed with his dis- 
appointment for him to be very watchful, so he 
knew not that there was an Indian near until one 
jumped up almost from beneath his feet, and be- 


fore he could recover from his surprise, he was 
surrounded by six powerful warriors. Escape or 
resistance was impossible. They took his fire- 
arms from him, and two of them started on to- 
wards the village. One of the others pointed 
after them, as much as to say, follow, and with 
two before him and four following him, he 
marched on to their town. They reached it be- 
fore night, but their chief was away. He and 
several of his warriors had gone off several days 
before ; to morrow they were to return. 


All had gone on as usual at Mr. Wadlaw’s. 
Months had passed since the last scene in which 
Margaret figured, and the fears that had been 
then excited were almost entirely forgotten. Bat 
she had often thought with trembling of Ote- 
lassa’s parting words. And well might her 
cheeks blanch, and fear hold reign in her heart 
at the remembrance of those words, fur they con- 
veyed no idl: threat. As Otelassa spoke, so in 
his heart he determined that when he again ap- 
peared before Margaret, she should return with 
him to his home. But he was greatly troubled 
about the best plan to effect her capture. 

He had lain concealed for days on the margin 
of the lake, hoping that Margaret would come 
there unattended, but thus far he had been dis- 
appointed. He was at last constrained to apply 
to his warriors for assistance. So he called to- 
gether at his wigwam four of his most trusted 
braves, and opened to them his heart. He com- 
menced in a low, mournful voice : 

“ Ye braves, your hearts have been sad because 
Otelassa’s head has been bowed down; listen 
while he tells you his grief. Otelassa loves the 
white fawn. He has told her his love and offered 
her a home in his tent; but the pale face will not 
leave her father ; she will not mate with the red 
man.” 

Then spoke one whose voice was always heard 
with respect. 

“ Why does Otelassa ask the white girl to fol- 
low him? Why does he not bring her to his 
tent and make her his squaw ?” 

Otelassa answered: “ With the help of my 
braves the white fawn shall be Otelassa’s wife. 
Who will go with Otleassa to bring the white 
fawn ?”” 

All raised their hands, silently signifying their 
willingness to go with their chief, and they went 
without letting any one who remained know their 
destination. 

On the Friday evening before the Monday on 
which Henry was captured, they reached Mr. 
Wardlaw’s plantation. At night they drew near 
the house to tuke advantage of any opportunity 
that might present itself for the accomplishment 
of their object. But no opportunity came until 
the family assembled at the supper-table. Then 
noiselessly introducing themselves into the house, 
they reached the dining-room before they were 
discovered. It was too late then to think of re- 
sisting them, no matter what their object. But 
as Otelassa grasped Margaret by the arm, her 
brother raised his knife to strike it into his heart, 
but scarcely did he make the motion when he 
was killed on the spot. Margaret was carried by 
Otelassa out of the house, which was then set on 
fire. She became unconscious then, and knew 
not what happened afterwards. She was borne 
to the outskirts of the hammock, and there once 
more revived. A horse was there tied which 
had been brought for her to ride. She was 
placed on his back, and though the rude saddle 
which was made for her comfort was not so com- 
fortable as the one on which she usually rode, 
yet the Indians walked slowly, and she did not 
suffer much from fatigue. On the third morning 
they arrived at the Indian village.. 

O, had Henry only known how near he was to 
the idol of his heart, and what was her state, 
how strangely confused would have been his joy 
and his sorrow. He had not been confined, but 
was permitted to wander about the village, 
closely watched, however, by the Indians. He 
had made no attempt to escape, but his mind 
was busy planning ways to effect a safe retreat 
from his present quarters. He noticed that there 
wus but one horse kept tied near the Indian 
town, and he determined by some means to get 
off on that horse that night. He had fixed this 
plan in his mind, when he noticed an unusual 
commotion among the Indians. This was occa- 
sioned by the return of their chief with his fair 
captive. He approached the crowd that was 
gathered around Otelassa, and O, joy! O, hor- 
ror! there was Margaret, his loved, long-sought 
Margaret ! but the captive and intended bride of 
an Indian. All this he comprehended by the 


position of those before him. Otelassa was 
standing by Margaret, and with one of her 
hands grasped in his, was pointing out his wig- 
wam. Margaret at the same time saw Henry, 
but by turning her eyes quickly away from his 
face, and looking at him no more, she gave him 
to understand that he must not recognize her. 
Such was the meeting of the lovers. 

Otelassa pointed out his tent to Margaret and 
said: “ There will the white fawn rest to-day ; 
to-morrow she will be Otelassa’s wife.” 

Henry heard these words, and his heart fainted 
within him. But then the thought came, “ O, 
if I can only rescue her.” 

The morning passed, and in the afternoon 
Henry was taken before the chief. To him he 
declared that he and his friends had not come to 
Florida with any hostile feelings towards the In- 
dians, but merely to enjoy the pleasure of hunt- 
ing, and that he doubted not but that his unfor- 
tunate friend had shot the Indian unintentionally. 
Otelassa heard him through, and then declared 
his intention of sending him back to his camp in 
the morning, and if his statement was found to 
be true, he was to be set at liberty. In the 
meantime he was permitted to wander about at 
liberty. 

He now had no fear for himself, but Margaret 
must be rescued at every hazard. He noticed 
that the horse which she rode was standing by 
the one upon which he had intended making his 
escape. At night he feigned drowsiness, until 
all of the Indians were asleep, and then he crept 
softly to the tent which had been given up for 
the accommodation of Margaret. He put his 
mouth to acrevice in the side of the hut and 
called, Margaret.” 

He waited a moment, and Margaret, in the 
same low tone in which he had called her, an- 
swered : “‘ What is it, Henry? Why have you 
come to me now ?” 

“I have come to save you. 
my guidance ?” 

“Yes, O, yes; only save me from the terrible 
fate that awaits me here.” 

“ Well, follow me as noiselessly as you can.” 


Will you trust to 


In silence she obeyed him, and he led the way 
to the horses. Buta moment sufficed to place 
her on the pack, which the lazy Indians had left 
on the horse that brought her there, and Henry 
mounting the other, turned his horses’ head to- 
wards his camp, and they soon placed miles be- 
tween them and the dangerous crew that they 
left sleeping behind. 

Before daylight they reached the camp, and 
fortunately found the four men still waiting for 
the return of those whom they never saw again. 
As soon as possible everything was put on board 
the sloop, and poling her out of the creek, they 
set sail for Charleston. Just as the little craft, 
bending to the breeze, started homeward, the en- 
raged Indians burst through the thicket lining 
the creek. But they came too late to retake their 
captives. Otelassa’s cry of batiled rage was an- 
swered by the crack of a rifle. One of the men 
whose brother was among those who were killed, 
had taken a deadly aim at the young chief, and 
he fell, shot through the heart. And then the 
Indians sent up such an unearthly yell, that it 
rang in the memory of those who heard it for 
days. But away sped the little craft, soon leav- 
ing the savages out of sight. The next day 
they fell in with the good steamship Carolina, 
bound for Charleston, and Margaret and Henry 
were put on board, and were borne by the power 
of steam to his city home. 

The heart of Margaret now cried for her 
father. Her thoughts were of him almost con- 
s:antly. She knew not what was his fate. 
“ What has become of him?” was the question 
which she was continually asking herself. Of 
his fate, however, we shall speak hereafter. 

Margaret is again in the home of Mrs. Wil- 
son. Not now, as once, full of life and joy, but 
the melancholy likeness of the once joyous Mar- 
garet. She had sad remembrances enough to 
render any one unhappy. She would have sac- 
rificed almost anything to know where her father 
and mother were, and what was their condition. 
She knew not but that the knowledge would 
make her more miserable, but the suspense she 
was suffering was more than she could bear. 
Henry was to go to Jacksonville on the return of 
the steamer, and, if possible, learn something of 
Mr. Wardlaw. 

Just at twilight, on the evening before he was 
to leave for Jacksonville, as he was passing the 
site of Mr. Wardlaw’s former residence, he was 
accosted by a poorly but neatly clad woman. 
She addressed him in tones of deepest anxiety. 
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“Can you tell me, sir, anything with reference 
to the family who once lived here, Wardlaw by 
name ?” 

“Mr. Wardlaw,” replied Henry, “moved to 
Florida years ago, and has never returned. But 
why do you ask ?” 

“Have you never heard, sir, that his wife dis- 
appeared very strangely in the year 1842?” 

“No; not a word of any such thing was ever 
breathed in my hearing before.” 

“ But, sir, it is true, and he thinks that his 
wife deserted him voluntarily; and O, God, I 
shall never reach him now to undeceive him.” 
And she gave way to the terrible grief which had 
been consuming her for years. 

When her burst of sorrow was past, Henry 
said : “You seem to know something with refer- 
ence to Mrs. Wardlaw that would be interesting 
to the family.” 

“Yes ; if I could only see any member of Mr. 
Wardlaw’s family, and wipe away the disgrace 
which stains the memory of his wife, I would 
willingly die.” 

“Then come with me. Mr. Wardlaw’s daugh- 
ter is staying with my mother.” 

Henry conducted her to his home, and leaving 
her in the parlor, went in search of Margaret. 
He soon found her, and told her that a woman 
was waiting in the parlor to reveal something of 
importance with reference to her mother. Mar- 
garet waited to hear no more, but crying, “I 
knew it! I knew it!” she hastened to the parlor. 
She entered hurriedly, but when she saw that 
sorrow-stricken face which was turned towards 
her, she became calm in a moment. She ap- 
proached the lady, saying: “You bring me 
tidings of my mother. QO, tell. me that she is 
innocent !” 

After a pause, in which the lady seemed strug- 
gling with some great emotion, she finally spoke, 
but evidently she had forgotten what Margaret 
had said. 

“And you are the daughter of Walter 
Wardlaw ?” 

“Yes,” replied Margaret, awed by the solemn 
manner of the stranger. 

“And you have heard that in the year 1842 
your mother left your father’s house in company 
with his brother, and that she went voluntarily ?” 

“Yes, my father told me this with his own 
lips.” 

“Shame! shame! that he could have believed 
that of one who would have poured forth her 
life’s blood for him. But alas! how could he 
believe otherwise?” Then turning to Margaret 
she asked, “ Did you believe the tale ?” 

“No,” said Margaret, “‘ I could not.” 

“ Bless you for that!” cried the unknown lady. 
“ Now listen, and I will tell you more about your 
mother’s flight than you could learn from any 
but me. For several days previous to the fatal 
night upon which your mother left home, she 
had been doing all in her power to render com- 
fortable the last days of a poor woman who was 
dying of consumption. Your uncle knew of 
this, and he determined to make use of the cir- 
cumstances of her sickness and your mother’s 
interest in her, to effect a scheme of revenge 
which he had long harbored in his heart. 

“He accordingly sent, in the middle of the 
night, your mother’s. waiting-maid, to tell her 
that the poor woman was dying, and her pres- 
ence was earnestly desired by the physician 
whom she had sent to attend her in this last ill- 
ness. Your mother rose without hesitation, and 
hastily dressing herself, left the room without 
disturbing your father. Taking her maid with 
her, she entered the omnibus which was waiting 
at the door, and was driven rapidly away. 

“The omnibus had not gone far ere it was 
stopped by your father’s brother, and he took 
the seat by your mother. She was very much 
surprised at this, but the noise of the omnibus 
prevented all conversation. They were driven 
to the railroad depot, your mother was hurried 
into acar, and your uncle sat beside her. She 
began to question him about this strange pro- 
ceeding, but his only answer was: ‘ You are 
crazy ; remember this for the rest of our jour- 
ney, and make no effort to escape or to return 
home.’ 

“She then made every exertion to get away 
from her persecutor, but he held her on the seat 
with an iron grasp. The conductor passed by 
and she called to him for assistance, telling him 
that the fiend by her side was taking her from 
her husband and children. But he only smiled 
pityingly upon her, and remarked to the monster 
n whose grasp she was writhing, ‘I see, sir, that 

ou have trouble with your unfortunate sister.’ 


He replied : ‘ Yes, she is sometimes very violent ; 
but this will soon pass away, and she will be 
calm again.’ Then your mother knew that all 
resistance was in vain, and she submitted to her 
horrible fate with what composure she could.” 

“QO, my poor mother!” burst involuntarily 
from Margaret. 

The stranger continued her story. 

“They stopped at a hotel every night. Your 
mother’s supper was sent to her room immedi- 
ately, and then the door was locked from with- 
out, and she and her faithless maid were left 
alone. Thus they travelled to New Orleans. 
Evidently your uncle did not intend ending his 
journey there; but he had scarcely left the cars 
ere he was taken violently ill. 

“In three days he sent for your mother to 
come to his room. When she entered, he called 
her to his side, and ordering every one@else away, 
he told her that from the night when she and 
your father were married, he had intended taking 
revenge upon them both. He told her that he 
had forged a note addressed to her husband, in 
which he had told him, over her name, that she 
had left him voluntarily. ‘And now,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘I am dying, and I wish to make all the 
reparation that Ican. Here is a letter in which 
I have explained it all to my brother. In those 
trunks you will find all of my wealth in gold. 
Take it when I am dead, and return to your 
husband.’ 

“ He ceased speaking, and your mother retired 
to her own chamber. He died the next day; 
but when your mother went to claim his trunks, 
they and her maid had disappeared. Your moth- 
er was thus left without means in a city of stran- 
gers. No one would listen to her story, and but 
few would give her work. She wrote immedi- 
ately to your father, inclosing his brother’s letter, 
but she never heard from him. She wrote again, 
but no answer came. For years she toiled on, 
scarcely earning enough to buy bread. She 
finally saved enough to bear her expenses to 
Charleston. She came to Charleston and sought 
her former home, but no trace of it was left. 
Margaret, you have heard your mother’s story. 
She is now alone in the world, unless you will be 
to her a daughter.” ° 

Margaret started from her seat, for the longing 
in her heart had become so vreat that she could 
no longer repress it. She came up closer to the 
lady, saying : “ Are you my mother ¢ QO, tell me !” 

The stranger opened her arms and said: 


-“ Yes, Iam your mother; come, my child.” And 


Margaret sprang into her arms and nestled close 
to her breast, whispering, “‘ mother! mother !”’ 

Her whole frame trembled with the great joy 
which poured into her soul. The delicious con- 
sciousness that her mother was found and was 
innocent, was as much as she could bear. Long 
did mother and daughter linger in this close em- 
brace, and much had they to say of him who was 
absent. When the family were gathered in the 
evening all was explained, and Mrs. Wardlaw 
was welcomed to a home with her old friend— 
Mrs. Wiison. 

Henry started in the morning for Jackson- 
ville, to learn the fate of Mr. Wardlaw. When 
he arrived, he went immediately to a hotel, in- 
tending in the morning to relate to as many as 
he could gather to hear him the reasons for his 
coming, and trying to raise a sufficient force to 
go and find out the result of the attack on Mr. 
Wardlaw’s house. 

Before retiring for the night, he happened to 
be standing by the clerk’s desk, and glancing 
down the list of arrivals, he was surprised at 
finding ina bold hand the name of “ Walter 
Wardlaw, from South Florida.” He made 
some inquiry, and learned that he was a gentle- 
man unknown to every one there, was unac- 
countably reserved, and always preferring soli- 
tude to company. Henry determined on seeing 
him, having little doubt of his being Margaret’s 
father. He was accordingly shown to his room. 
He knocked, but no one answered. He knocked 
again, louder than before, and a voice expressive 
of anything but pleasure asked, “ Who is there ?”” 
Henry replied, “A friend, who seeks an inter- 
view with Mr. Wardlaw.” 

The door was immediately opened, and Henry 
introduced himself; but the melancholy man be- 
fore him did not remember ever having heard it 
before, though it was once as familiar as his own. 

“ Be seated, sir,” said Mr. Wardlaw, “and 
tell me, if you please, what has induced you to 
seek me.” 

“First tell me,” said Henry, “if you are the 
man whose house the Indians burned not long 
since 


“Yes. How did you know anfthing of that ?” 

* Your daughter told me of—” 

“My daughter! What said you, sir? My 
daughter!” And the poor man clutched Henry’s 
arm. ‘“ Where did you see her? Is she safe? 
Tell me, sir, tell me quick; I cannot bear this 
suspense !”” 

Henry replied: “ Yes, she is alive and safe, 
and is waiting anxiously for her father.” 

Mr. Wardlaw’s feelings of joy and gratitude 
were overpowerjng, and dropping on his knees, 
he bent low, almost touching the floor with his 
forehead, and poured forth such a prayer of deep 
gratefulness and humble penitence, as never 
greeted Henry’s ears before. This was the first 
prayer that Mr. Wardlaw had winged to heaven 
since his great misfortune. 

Henry gently raised him from his kneeling 
posture to his seat, and told him of his meeting 
Margaret, and of their escape from the Indians, 
of his taking her to his mother’s home, and of 
her waiting anxiously there to hear news of him. 
Henry would not listen to the gratitude which 
Mr. Wardlaw wished to speak, but begging him 


to retire immediately, he left him for the night. ° 


He would have told him then that his wife was 
innocent, and that she was with his daughter 
waiting for him, but he thought that it would be 
time enough to tell him when they were on the 
way to Charleston. 

When they were well out at sea, the next day, 
Mr. Wardlaw drew Henry into his state room 
and remarked: “ Doubtless you think it strange 
that I made no effort to rescue my child when 
she was captured by the Indians.” 

“Yes,” replied Henry, “I was surprised to 
find you uninjured, and yet seemingly careless 
about your daughter.” 

“IT knew that you would think me unfeeling 
unless I should explain my course of conduct. 
My son was killed before my eyes, and my 
daughter forcibly carried away; my hands were 
tied, and I was bound to a tree on the borders 
of the lake. Mrs. Hunt fled at the first sight of 
the Indians, and has doubtless perished in the 
woods. Inafew minutes I saw that my house 
was in flames, and by the light which it gave I 
saw Margaret borne away by two Indian warri- 
ors. You may be sure that there was the utmost 
confusion among my servants, and not having 
seen what was done with me, it was late the 
next morning ere any of them found me. As 


soon as they freed me from the cords that bound. 


me, I made every arrangement possible for the 
removal of my negroes, and bidding them follow 
on to Jacksonville, I mounted my best horse 
and rode one hundred miles without stopping. I 
knew that I could not raise a sufficient number 
of men in Jacksonville to attack successfully the 
Indians who had captured my daughter, and so 
I wrote to the commanding officer of the troops 
in Florida to send me one hundred men, telling 
him the circumstances under which I wrote. 

“Tt was with the utmost impatience that I 
waited for an answer. It came just before you 
knocked at my door. All of the troops were 
scouting far south of my residence, and it was 
impossible to grant my request. My friend, for 
such you have shown yourself, I have seen many 
dark hours in my life of sorrow, but in the hour 
yefore you came I suffered more than in all my 
past life together. Then I felt myself alone; 
my wife, my friends, my children were all gone. 
All the woes of my past existence were pressed 
into that short moment of time, and I was sink- 
ing beneath their weight. God bless you, Henry 
Wilson, you saved me.” 

Henry tried to speak, but it was with great 
effort that he controlled his feelings enough to 
say: “Your cup of joy seems full; but is there 
not something wanting to fill it to the brim ?” 

_ “No; though my son was cruelly murdered, 
and his body burned to ashes, yet I cannot mur- 
mur at that; I can only be thankful that my 
daughter is saved from a far more horrible fate.” 

“TI did not refer to your son. Is there not one 
whose memory you have long associated with 
guilt? For whose return, pure and innocent as 
when she stood with you at the altar, you would 
give all your earthly possessions ?” 

“ Young man, you know not what you do. I 
thought that I had quenched in tears of penitence 
the voleanic fires that have burned so long in my 
heart, but you have kindled them afresh. Do 
you associate the idea of purity with one whose 
treachery, deceit and—” 

“Stay, Mr. Wardlaw; you know not what 
you say. She whose memory you curse is as in- 
nocent of the crimes that you impute to her, as 
is your pure-minded Margaret.” 


As Henry said this, in a solemn and impres- 
sive manner, a change came over Mr. Wardlaw’s 
face ; his eyes lost their fiery gleam, and his face, 
which was flushed with passion, became pale as 
ashes, and he replied in an anxious, excited tone: 

“Henry Wilson, if you will prove the truth 
of what you say, you may defraud me of my 
property, you may slay my daughter before my 
eyes, you may inflict upon me the most linger- 
ing, torturing death, and yet in dying I will bless 
you and call you friend.” 

“ Listen, then, sir, to a story of treachery such 
as will make your blood boil, but which will 
make her whom you have for years thought vile 
and loathsome, appear the suffering saint that 
she is.” 

And then Henry told him how his wife had 
been betrayed, and how she had suffered, and 
that she waited for him in Charleston. 

At first Mr. Wardlaw was stunned; he could 
not realize the truth of what Henry told him; 
but when the consciousness of his wife’s inno- 
cence was fully realized by him, his excitement 
was uncontrollable. Henry, thinking that he 
would become calm sooner if left alone, went out 
and closed the door. 

When Henry left him, Mr. Wardlaw humbled 
himself before God, and in prayer he communed 
with his Maker. In his sufferings he had forgot- 
ten God, but now in his joy he remembered him. 
Ile confessed all the waywardness of his nature, 
he grieved over the hatred which he had felt to- 
wards his fellow-men, and he wept when he 
thought of the injury he had done his wife in his 
mind; but he felt greater sorrow for having for- 
gotten his Heavenly Father so long than for any- 
thing else. In that hour he poured forth all his 
soul in prayer, and by faith he drew near to Him 
in whose presence the angels veil their faces. 
And the Great God stretched forth over him the 
golden sceptre of mercy, and a new nature was 
given to him, and a new joy welled up in his 
heart, and a new song was put in his mouth, and . 
his name was written in the “ Book of Life,” 
and he became a child of God and an heir to 
everlasting life. Blessed wert thou in that hour, 
Walter Wardlaw, for thou hadst found a lost 
daughter and wife, and more than all, thou didst 
find the favor of thy Heavenly Father. 


On sped the steamer, and in a few days she 
was in Charleston harbor, and soon at her dock. 
Henry, thinking that meeting her husband too 
suddenly might prove injurious to Mrs. Ward- 
law, made his way through the noisy crowd of 
omnibus-men, and he and Mr. Wardlaw walked 
to his residence. They went in unannounced, 
and leaving Mr. Wardlaw in the parlor, he was 
fortunate enough to meet his mother without be- 
ing seen by any others of the household. She 
motioned him to follow her, and entering her 
chamber, he soon told her the success of his trip. 

Mrs. Wilson then went to Mrs. Wardlaw’s 
room and gradually broke to her the news. As 
soon as she knew that her husband was in the par- 
lor she could not be restrained any longer. She en- 
tered the room in astate of mind scarcely descri- 
bable. Her husband was there, he knew her in- 
nocence, and was waiting to embrace her. And 
when once more heart beat against heart, and 
soul leaped to the embrace of soul, what untold 
rapture there was, where long had been naught 
but woe and desolation. 

When Margaret entered, a few moments after- 
wards, they were seated on the sofa with their 
hands clasped, talking of the goodness of God 
in permitting them to meet thus. She approached 
them, and putting an arm around each, she drew 
them close together, and in that embrace three 
hearts were united that were never again severed 
until death. 

Henry now thought that he ought to speak to 
Mr. Wardlaw with reference to his love for 
Margaret. Accordingly he went to him and 
told him that he loved Margaret, and that his 
love was returned, and all that he needed to 
make him happy was the gift of her hand. Mr. 
Wardlaw grasped his hand when he had done 
speaking, and said : 

“Give her to you, Henry? Yes, take her, and 
may the blessing of God be upon you both.” 

When Henry told Margaret of his interview 
with her father, and again talked of love, she 
listened bashfully, ’tis true, but with joy only 
half concealed. 

All obstacles being removed, they were soon 
married, and with Mr. Wardlaw have made their 
home on the banks of the beautiful St. John’s 
River, far from the white man’s treachery and 
the Indian’s vengeance. 
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THE YOHAMITE FALLS, CALIFORNIA, 
The engraving on this page will serve to give 
the untravelled reader some idea of the scenery 
in the wildest and most romantic part of the 
land of gold. The Yohamite valley is in Mari- 
a county. This valley is most fertile in its 
nature, is evergreen, ornamented with immense 
trees, and watered by a beautiful clear stream. 
It is surrounded by rocks, some of which rise 
rpendicularly to a height of upwards of 3000 
At one extremity the river Merced enters 
the valley over the rocks, precipitating itself 
3100 feet into the depths below. This is accom- 
plished by one great plunge of 2100 feet, and 
two other minor ones of 200, and 400 fect re- 
spectively. Itis by far the highest waterfall in 
the world, and when swollen by the rains, pours 
down a vast volume of water. We are too apt 
to associate California with one idea, and to re- 
gard it simply as a gold-producing country. Its 
vast riches, independently of its mere gold pro- 
duction, its great resources, and the general fea- 
tures of the whole country, are neither sufficiently 
known nor rightly appreci- 
ated. Apart from its min- 
eral abundance, it is a fact Fa 
that ‘there is — any 
country so bountifully en- 
dowed with agricultural ad- 
vantages, more productive 
in its soil, or finer in its cli- 
mate. The atmosphere is 
clear, and there are no vio- 
lent extremes of heat and 
cold. The scenery of the 
country is of the most varied 
description. In the interior 
there flourishes a vast and 
magnificent vegetation, not 
of the luxuriant and over- 
growing kind commonly met 
with in tropical regions; on 
the contrary, the country in 
general consists of fine, 
open, fruitful valleys, dotted 
here and there with clusters 
of la trees, something 
like an English park ;, or of 
mountainous regions more 
or less covered with forest 
vegetation, which is partly 
evergreen. In the spring 
wild flowers, in endless va- 
riety of sizes, torms and 
colors, cover the hills and 
valleys; and the most del- 
icate and rare flowers culti- 
vated in Europe as hothouse 
or garden plants are here 
found in the greatest variety 
and boundless profusion. 
Among the most extraordi- 
nary of all vegetable phe- 
nomena is the Wellingtonia 
gigantea, or mammoth-tree, 
unrivalled in size, and most 
beautiful in its growth, ris- 
ing to heights varying from = — 
250 and 350 to 450 feet, dis- ri 
playing a stem from 30 to 
45 feet in diameter. 


INSTINCT OF RATS. 

On the bleak and bare 
downs near Isley, in Berk- 
shire, not very far from the 
Didcot station of the Great 
Western Railway, are situ- 
ated lone barns, in which the 
corn gathered the 
neighboring fields is stacked. 
Rats have been frequently 
met in colonies by shepherds 
at early morning, marching 
in long lines direct from one 
barn to another. They have 
been watched and seen to 
go direct across country in a 
straight line. They generally 
leave one barn for another 
when the wheat has been 
thrashed out, and their food 
thus taken from them. But 
the curious point is, how 
they know where to go; 
how do they find out 
where there is a barn con- 
taining food for them? do 


THE PILOT-FISH. 

It was in the month of May, 1798, that the 
ship which bore the celebrated French zoologist, 
M. Geoffrey, was lying becalmed between Cape 
Bon and the island of Malta, when the ennui of 
the passengers was dissipated by the approach of 
a shark. He was preceded by two pilot fishes 
that directed their course toward the ship’s stern, 
which they inspected twice, swimming from one 
end to the other. Not finding anything, they for 
a time departed. The shark, it is asserted, never 
lost sight of the pilots, and he seems to have fol- 
lowed them as if he had been an iron shark, and 
they had been magnets. The sailors threw over- 
board a large hook baited with pork. The three, 
observing the splash of the bait, stopped. The 
two pilots advanced, as if to examine the cause. 
While they were gone, the shark was seen play- 
ing upon the surface of the level sea, now diving, 
now re appearing in the same place. When the 

ilots discovered the lard, they swam swiftly 
yack to the shark, took the lead, and all three 
made toward the ship. The shark did not seem 
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they send out scouts, or does 
their instinct guide them ? 
I believe it is the same mar- 
vellous instinct that guides 
the hungry rats, as that which guides the swallow 
in her long and wearisome journey to warmer 
climates, or impels the shoals of herrings and 
Sprats to visit our shores. A medical gentleman, 
who lived in the neighborhood of these downs, 
tells me that on one occasion preparations were 
made to ferret and destroy all the rats in a barn 
near Weston. The next morning the company 
came—ferrets, dogs, big sticks and all—but not 
a rat could be found. In vain the ferrets poked 
ih and out of the holes; in vain the dogs routed 
under the straw; in vain the men brandished 
their sticks ; the rats were all gone—not one sol- 
itary individual remained. We can but conclude 
that, from former experience, some of the patri- 
archs among the rats, observing the preparations 
made, had advised a general change of quarters, 
and their advice had been taken by the whole 
colony. Curiously enough, my friend afterwards 
ascertained from a laborer that he had met a reg- 
iment of rats in the morning of the day the hunt 
was to have taken place in the Weston barn, 
marching along Chilton bo tom towards another 
situated some distance away.— Buckland. 


pilot fishes then swam about awhile, as if in 
search of their friend, with every appearance of 
anxiety and distress ; they then darted suddenly 
down into the depths of the sea. Dr. Mayen 


deposes that he saw no less than three instances | 


in which the shark was led by the pilot-fish. 
When the former neared the ship, the pilot swam 
close to his snout, or near his pectoral fins. 
Sometimes the pilot-fish darted rapidly forwards 
and sideways, as if looking for something, and 
constantly went back to the shark. When the 
latter was within twenty paces from the ship, a 
pisce of bacon fastened to a great hook, was 
thrown overboard. Quick as lightning, the pi- 
lot-fish darted up, smelt at the bait, and instantly 
went back again to the shark, swimming many 
times round his snout, and splashing, as if to 
give him exact information as to the bacon. The 
shark then put himself in motion, the pilot show- 
ing him the way, and in a moment was fast to 
the hook. These singular fish, called by the 
French pilotes, attend the shark everywhere, and 
direct its motions on ali sides.—Fraser. 


| 
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THE MODEL SPOILT BOY. 

He will do as he likes. He will dirty his 
clothes, he will tear his trousers, he will break 
the windows, and no one shall prevent him. He 
cares nothing for nobody—not he; and he will 
cry if he chooses. He is not going to school— 
he hates it, and does not care if he is a dunce. 
Ma said he wasn’t to learn if it gave him a head- 
ache. He likes playing best, and only wishes he 
was a king, he would eat such lots of cakes all 
day. Do you like ginger beer?’—he does. The 
servants are nasty creatures, that they are; and 
he’ll tell his mother that they struck him, and 
wont they just catch it? He does not care if it 
is “a story.” Where does he expect to go to? 
He knows well enough, but he’s not going to 
tell you—it’s so ap ome His papa is much 
richer than yours. ont you,give him a shil- 
ling? Youwont? Well, you're a nasty, stingy 
man, and ma said you’d a big nose, and that 
you only came for dinner. O, yes! you’d bet- 
ter strike him; he kicked nurse yesterday. He 
should like to see you do it. Isn’t it plammy 

catching flies and putting 
He’s 
done it over and over again. 
It’s such fun! Have you 
ever stuck bluebottles? 
Crikey, isn’t it a lark, just 
giving ’em paper tails and 
setting ’em a-flying in 
church? He and Harry 
Simmonds melted Polly’s 
doll yesterday before the fire; 
there isn’t a bit of the head 
and shoulders lett now. He 
isn’t anaughty boy—he will 
scream. Ma says she’d eat 
herself if she was half as 
ugly as you. He wont take 
any medicine—he does not 
care if he does die. It’s 
precious nasty stuff; ah, 
he’s glad he’s broken the 
bottle. He’ll tell you a se- 
cret if you wont tell; Aunt 
Jane wears a wig; ma and 
pa quarrel so, sometimes ; 
ma says pa’s a brute, and 
then pa calls ma a “ big mill- 
stone round his neck.” He 
didn’t steal the frnit ; he on- 
ly took a napple and two 
pears, and a horange, and a 
handful of nuts, that’s all. 
He wont be a good boy. He 
wont let go your whiskers. 
If you’ll give him a shilling 
paps he will. He wont 
go to bed. Marlets him sit 
up as long as he likes. He 
will stamp. He wont leave 
go of the tablecloth ; no, he 
wont. He doesn’t care if 
he does pull all the tea-things 
over. Ugh! ugh! ugh! 
he’ll tell his ma. Ugh! 
you’d better not hit him 
again, or he’ll be ill and die 
of the measles, that he will. 
Booh ugh-ooh! he’s jolly 
glad he spilt the tea-urn; 
he’ll do it every day if you 
don’t leave him alone. 
You’re a nasty beast, u-ugh, 
that you are. The model 
spoilt boy is carried off at 
last, amidst a chorus of his 
own screams, but not before 
he has upset several cups 
and saucers, and distributed 
his kicks very impartially all 
round. The screams are 
continued up stairs, and pro- 
longed under the bed-clothes 
till he falls asleep—the only 
period he is ever quiet. The 
next day his pa determines 
to send him to school. Ma 
opposes, and her pet child 
resists; and several broken 
windows attest the fury of 
the struggle; but for once 
the maternal authority is 
overpowered. The young 
Nero of the nursery is pack- 
ed off into the country. 
When he comes home for 
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to discover the bait till it was pointed out to him | 


by the pilots, when he made a rush at it, was 
hooked, and hoisted on board. Here the pilots 
appear to have led their friend to his death. The 
next witness, a captain in the royal navy, gives 
these leaders credit for greater sagacity. Captain 
Richards, while on the Mediterranean station, 
saw following the ship a shark attracted probably 
by a corpse which had been committed to the 
deep. The day was fine. A shark-hook baited 
with pork was thrown out. The shark, attended 
by four pilot fishes, repeatedly approached the 
bait. Whenever he did so one of the pilots was 
distinctly seen from the taffrail to run his snout 
against the shark’s head, as if to turn it away. 
After some further play, the shark swam off in 
the wake of the vessel, his dorsal fin being long 
distinctly visible above water. When, however, 
he had gone a considerable distance, he made a 
certain turn, darted after the ship, and before the 
pilots could overtake him, snapped at the bait 
and was fast. In hoisting him up, one of the pi- 
lots was observed clinging to his side until he 
was half out of water, then it fell off. All the 


HINTS TO ENTOMOLOGISTS., 

A rather curious advantage has been taken of 
the insect eating propensities of the toad. A 
gentleman had killed a toad at a very early hour 
one morning, and, after skinning it for the pur- 
pose of stuffing the skin, he dissected its diges- 
tive system. The contents of the stomach he 
turned out into «a basin of water, and found 
there a mass of insects, some of them very rare 
and in good preservation. Afterwards, he was 
accustomed to kill toads for the express purpose 
of collecting the insects that were found within 
them, and which, being caught during the night, 
were of such species as are not often tound.. The 
same experiment elicited another curious fact ; 
namely, the great tenacity of life possessed by 
some insects. Before pinning out the insects 
that were found, and which were mostly beetles, 
they had been allowed to remain in the water 
for several days, and were apparently dead. Yet, 
when they were pinned on cork, they revived ; 
and, when they were visited, were found sprawl- 
ing about in quite a lively style.— Wood's Com- 
mon Objects of the Country. 


the holidays, he is wonder- 
fully tamed; but it takes 
several terms throughout to 
eradicate his profound sav- 
ageness, and to make him a sweet child that fore- 
goes his natural love for teasing the cats, and 
worrying the servants, and breaking the windows, 
and putting gunpowder into the snuffers, and 
wiping his dirty hands on gentlemen’s trousers. 
Sometimes he is cured of screaming, but is trou- 
bled with dreadful fits of sulking, that will con- 
tinue for days together, as if it were his only 
consolation for no longer pinching his little 
brothers and sisters, or running pins into the lit- 
tle baby, or giving his bluebottles a watery grave 
in the milk-jug. This sulks may, with care and 
a strong hand, be weeded from his barren dispo- 
sition, but generally they lie, with his other faults, 
too deep to be rooted out ; and as the child is the 
reputed father of the man, so 2 despotic hus- 
band, or a tyrannic father, is only too frequently 
the son of the model spoilt boy.—New Orleans 


Picayune. 


It is impossible for outward actions to represent 
the perfection of the soul, because they can never 
show the strength of those principles from which 
they proceed. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
STANZAS. 


BY EDWARD S$ ELLIS. 


~ 


Wilt sing again? for I could ever listen 

To strains like those my ear so lately caught, 

_ And even now with tears my eyelids glisten 

At kindling heart-dreams that were quite forgot. 
Dreams of the dawning and the bright decline 

Of days that shall not dawn nor close again, 
And deeper musings, ‘neath the light divine 

Of stars, come back upon thy closing strain. 


In listless mood at noon of summer tide, 
And at the stilly hour of midnight chimes, 
I’ve heard strange, broken music, and have tried 
With eager ear to catch the spirit rhymes ; 
But now thy voice seemed as the full sweet reading 
Of those faint air tones of the ether deep, 
And clothed in memory’s sad and soul strong pleading, 
Have moved my spirit till I can but weep. 


Yet sing again, though fond regret come chasing 
These fair illusious from my heart away, 

Better pale autumn’s flowers too quickly passing, 
Than bloomless wastes in summer's late decay. 

Yes, sing! I fain. though but in dreams, would feel 
The blissful memories of my earlier years, 

Nor yet would lose these saddened thoughts that steal 
Upon my senses speaking through these tears. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ANNIE BLISS: 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


BY H. WESTON HOLT. 

In a richly furnished room, where the red glow 
of the winter sunset grew deeper, as it quivered 
through the crimson curtains that swept in heavy 
folds the thick carpet beneath, reclined a young 
man of some thirty years. It needed but a 
glance to tell the sad story—he was an invalid. 
The finely formed head was turned partly from 
the light, in a half uneasy, half careless attitude, 
as if the beauty of the outer world might a!most 
give him pain ; but the prolile, showing strongly, 
in its paleness, against the purple drapery of the 
lounge, revealed so exquisite an outline, that you 
sighed, as you marked its extreme pallor, and 
the lines of suffering thut were deeply graven 
around the firm yet delicate lips. 

His fingers were carelessly inwoven among 
the leaves of the book, which had fallen from his 
hand and lay half-closed, as if some weightier 
thought had come before his mental eye, than 
the poem he had been reading. The other hand 
was clasped tightly across his forehead, telling, 
in the nervous tension of the fingers, this thought 
was pain. 

“No,” he murmured, half aloud, “I cannot 
grapple with the world again, and come off con- 
queror, as in the by-gone years, so let the past be 
buried, and with it, all the hope, the ambition of 
the future, and now—” Ere the sentence was 
concluded, a beautiful face looked in at tne 
door, and said, in a voice of exceeding sweetness : 

“Why, Richard, are you here, and alone ?” 
she added, “ Ah! this will never do thus to shut 
out the beautiful outer world, and shroud yourself 
in darkness,” and going quickly to the window, 
she swept aside the heavy curtains, and the red 
radiance fell around her slight form like a halo. 

“Why, Annie,” said the young man, turning 
a quick, earnest gaze upon her, “ you are glori- 
fied by that precious light—pray God the sun- 
shine may never leave you,” he said, with an al- 

- most bitter earnestness. 

“And you must surely share my sunshine, 
Richard,” said she, and drawing still farther back 
the heavy folds, the mellow light swept in a shaft 
of glory across the pale forehead, turned so 
eagerly towards the speaker. Were the words 
of the fair girl prophetic? or did the slow fading 
of the sunset typify the light that was dying out 
from his young manhood, and which, like that 
fading radiance, could only end in night? 

Turning from the window, she drew a low seat 
close beside him, and taking the book from his 
fingers, she said, half seriously, as she glanced 
at the open page: “So, not content with your 
own gloomy fancies, you must borrow a deeper 
dye from this sad rhyming. Now I will turn to 
a brighter page.” Opening to Mary Howitt's 
“ Consolations for the Lonely,” those beautiful 
promises of Hope that come to the weary heart 
like the gush of cool water to the tired traveller, 
she read in a sweet low voice, bending her head 
in the deepening twilight, till the heavy curls 
swept ihe page. The voice grew softer at the 
close, and when Richard Wade reached his hand 
for the volume that had spoken such words of 


peace, ‘a tear fell warm upon his open palm, 
from the beautiful eyes half buried in the fair 
hair above it. 

The young man turned a quick, searching 
glance on the half hidden face, and said, in a 
voice that revealed a world of tenderness, if the 
ear that heard were only attuned to such har- 
mony: “ Annie, you are sad to-night. I hear it 
in your voice, fer,” he added, as though to hesi- 
tate was to fail, “‘a brother’s ears are always 
skilled in looks and tones that once haunted all 
his daily life.” 

She sat quite still while he was speaking, then 
leaning her head wearily on her hand, she said : 
“T would much rather stay with you, Richard. 
I dread the glare and crowd at Mrs. Markham’s ; 
we would have a quiet evening, and I would 
read to you. I cannot dance, I cannot sing to- 
night,” she added, with ‘a slow emphasis, as 
though the undercurrent of her thoughts account- 
ed for her words. “I wish Cousin Fred would 
release me,” she continued, as if thinking aloud. 
“ He is so tenacious of his claims upon me, and 
he insists on my leaving you, Richard,” she said, 
rising and reaching her hand to him as she spoke, 
“so good night.” 

She turned away, but ere she reached the door, 
came back, and stooping over him, said: “ Prom- 
ise me, Richard, that you will read a prophecy 
in the glorious sunlight that encircled you to- 
night, and,” she added, with a softened voice, 
“that you will not leave us yet.” 

Richard Wade rose, and advancing toward 
her, took both her hands and said, in a calm, 
subdued voice, “ Annic, you brought the sun- 
shine that encircled me, so has it ever been, and 
I will yet be happy—happy in your love for me, 
my friend, my sister.” 

She was gone, and the glow that lighted the 
pale face of Richard Wade went with her; he 
turned to the deep recess of a window, and from 
the shadow of the heavy drapery, looked calmly 
out upon the moonrise; its quiet beauty stole 
down into his heart, and though it revealed to 
him much of sorrow, of ambition crushed, a dis- 
appointed life, and a hopeless future, yet there 
was peace, that peace that looketh beyond the 
stars, and giveth sure promise of the rest that re- 
maineth for the children of God. 

Leaving him there, with a holy enthusiasm 
stealing over his face, we will talk of his past, 
which was to him so full of promise, but had 
failed to bring a glad fruition to his manhood. 

Richard Wade was the son of a clergyman, 
who, dying, lefi him the dear legacy of an unsul- 
licd name, and the small pittance of a few hun- 
dreds ; but the father had transmitted to his son 
a still dearer gift, in his highly intellectual tastes 
and his love for the beautiful and true. The 
early development of Richard’s boyhood gave 
rich promise of unusual artistic talent, and his 
guardian, a former classmate and dear friend of 
his father, was one whose liberality and unsel- 
fishness were only equalled by his great wealth. 


Receiving him into his heart and home, he as- 
sisted him both in counsel and in means, and his 
interest in the welfare and success of his charge 
came home to the heart of Richard, as he grew 
to a deeper appreciation of his kindness, with an 
almost overwhelming gratitude, and as his boy- 
hood deepened into a still more sensitive youth, 
beneath the strong and abiding love he bore his 
guardian, there grew an increasing sense of de- 
pendence and obligation, which could not fail, 
to so proud a nature, to become a constant 
regret. 

As the necessity of foreign study, in order to 
perfect himself in his profession, became appar- 
ent, the heart of Richard Wade held a long and 
bitter struggle Living in the daily though vol- 
untary practice of the closest economy, he yet 
shrank from the deep indebtedness such a course 
of study must inevitably incur. 

On the other hand, his increasing love for his 
art, and the consciousness of talent in no common 
measure,pleaded strongly for the acceptance of his 
guardian’s generous offers of assistance. ‘ Yes,” 
he reasoned, in all the hopefulness of youth, 
“ my hands shall yet repay, and my heart never 
cease to remember, in a life long regard for his 
happiness, his benevo\ence and generosity.” 

When Richard Wade left the home of Colonel 
Bliss, a home endeared by such love and kind- 
ness, nestled down in the strongholds of his heart 
was his earnest though boyish love for Annie, 
the daughter of his guardian, and the “angel of 
the household.” Seven years her senior, he left 
her a child, though her fect were drawing close 
to the charmed threshold of her girlish years. 
In foreign lands, he remembcred her as a beau- 
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tiful presence that had gladdened all his daily 
paths, and through all the years of his absence, 
he saw her still, as in that by-gone time, her 
white arms round the neck of “ brother Rich- 
ard” in the careless innocence of childhood. 

Mid all these memories, there was a dim, 
scarce defined consciousness that she had 
changed, that she could never be to him again 
the Annie of the past; and yet faint and unde- 
fined as were these thoughts that floated through 
his reveries, he would sometimes waken from 
such dreams to wonder at the close inweaving of 
her future with his own. 

But in contrast with the strong sunshine of 
these pictures, there often fell the shadows of his 
dependence and the uncertainty of his career, 
and where befure his mental eye the shades 
grew deepest, he saw the strong family pride 
of Colonel Bliss, like an undercurrent flowing 
deep beneath all the profuund goodness and 
generosity of his nature, guarding with a jealous 
care his daughter’s position as heiress and in- 
heritor to his unsullied family rame. 

At the completion of his furcizn studies, with 
such brilliant prospects as sometimes come like 
a swift reward for persistent effort and an ele- 
vated aim, Richard Wade returned. He came 
home to friendly hearts and loving faces, and to 
find the laughing childhood of Annie Bliss lost 
in the exceeding grace of her beautiful girlhood. 
Half wondering at her loveliness, which more 
than fulfilled its childish promise, he met her 
with a deference and formality that astonished 
even himself, and as the months went by and her 
beauty and goodness grew near to his heart, he 
could only watch the revealing of the necessity 
of her presence and her love. 

Some two years subsequent to his return, dur- 
ing which no word beyond the calm and pleasant 
friendship of their early years had ever told the 
tale which had long since become a burthen, yet 
a blessing to the waiting heart of Richard Wade, 
through his untiring devotion to his art, and his 
unquestioned talent, the prosperous tide of 
patronage and success was flowing at his feet 
He had already won an honorable name, and 
waited but the discharge of all past obligation 
that still fretted his proud soul, and sealed his 
lips, longing to tell that story which he yet felt 
was so uncertain of a response, for Annie Bliss, 
though friendly and confiding, had given no look 
or word which even his watchful eyes could 
prize, save for their maiden grace and friendship. 

Just as his ambition and his hopes were 
strongest, in all the strength of early manhood, 
he was smitteu down by one of those terrible, 
malignant and long-suffering fevers, depriving 
him of reason, and well nigh of life ; at the end 
of these fearful weeks, he was impatient and 
restless of his tardy convalescence, but his medi- 
cal advisers gave his only hope of escape froma 
swift and sure decline, in the tenderest care and 
entire and constant freedom from all excitement. 
But utterly regardless of so grave a mandate, and 
with a recklessness only equalled by his ambi- 
tion, he dared the stern prophecy of his physi- 
cians, and resumed his profession with a zeal that 
went far beyond his strength. 

Hemorrhage of the lungs quickly ensued, and 
the young artist found himself again prostrated 
by a hand stronger than ambition or fame, the 
least exertion or excitement producing a sure re- 
currence of the attack, and his physicians, with 
an earnestness and sincerity that could not be 
questioned, could only assure the weary invalid 
that time, and entire absence from all labor, 
could only restore the priceless treasure of his 
manly strength. 

Just at this period of his despondency and 
hopelessness, a new and unlooked-for trial added 
a deeper gloom to this great disappointment in 
his career. Fred Wharton, a nephew and furmer 
ward of Colonel Bliss, but in his absence and oc- 
cupation long forgotten by Richard Wade, ap- 
peared in the home of Annie. Handsome, gen- 
erous and wealthy, how easy the path to the 
favor of Colonel Bliss, and in his attractiveness 
and manly beauty, to the gentle heart of Annie. 
Constant in his attendance on his cousin, bring- 
ing her the freshest flowers, lending her his ten- 
der care in their frequent equestrian rambles, 
lightening her hours with rare music and those 
gifts a refined nature knows so well are grateful 
offerings to the true woman. 

All this was apparent to Richard Wade, who, 
when our story opens, was spending a few weeks 
in the home of Colonel Bliss, before his depar- 
ture from the city—a leave-taking which had no 
other aim, save absence and forgetfulness, striv- 
ing to believe, as all lovers will, that in her daily 


presence he was gathering firmness and decision 
for a final parting. 

We left him alone—the shadows gathering 
deeper in the unlighted room ; how much more 
alone with the shadows on his heart. Suddenly 
he heard the light rustling of soft robes, and in 
the flood of gas-light that swept in as the door 
unclosed, stood Annie Bliss. Himself concealed 
by the heavy drapery of the window, he could 
yet watch her as sife bent eagerly forward, bring- 
ing the strong light full upon her slight and 
graceful figure. 

How beautiful she was in her evening costume, 
with the rich lace falling around her in its cloudy 
grace, with the violets on her bosom, and the 
blossoms in her hair. He could almost imagine 
her a bride, and he— Ah! Richard, well for 
thee, the spell was broken, for looking at the vol- 
ume, lying where it had fallen from his hand, she 
said, half unconsciously, as she closed the door, 
“Not here, poor Richard !” 

“Poor Richard !” exclaimed the young aman 
bitterly, as the light footstep died away, at the 
sound of Cousin Fred’s voice calling in the hall. 
“ Better anything than that! O, not your pity, 
Annie Bliss,” said he, rising and hastily walk- 
ing the room. ‘“ Not your pity, but your love. 
’Tis always thus,” he continued, as the carriage 
of Cousin Fred rolled away from the street door. 
“Coming in the light, to find and leave me in 
the shadow. Fit symbol of the past, the present, 
and, alas! the future.” 

In the darkness and the quiet, he again re- 
viewed his position, his inability for his profes- 
sional labor shutting out all hope of fame, of for- 
tune, at least fur years, perhaps for life, and in 
his consequent poverty, quenching all hope, 
nay, even the most distant aspiration for the 
hand of Annie Bliss, werg she yet free to be- 
stow it. 

“ Away,” he exclaimed, rising impatiently as 
he spoke, “away such vain regrets. I will not 
lose the manliness of the heart, though head and 
hands fuil me in the battle of life. There is, 
there must be peace,” said he, raising his eyes 
reverently as he spoke. “ Father, not my will, 
but thine be done. Annie,” he resumed, after a 
pause, “if earnest prayers and the strong, deep 
love of a human heart can win a blessing, thine 
shall be the light, and mine the shadow.” 


He turned, and crossing the hall, went into the 
library ; finding his favorite author, he sat down, 
and leaning his head upon his hand above 
the open book, sought to still the troubled 
waters of his soul, in the glorious dreams and 
prophecies that breathed from out its pages. 

‘orgetful of time and place, he had lost that self- 
consciousness that had latterly become a burthen, 
when a light step sounded in the hall, and a soft 
voice said, ‘ Good-night, Cousin Fred,” while 
the footsteps kept straight on towards the 
library. 

Richard Wade looked up as the door unclosed, 
and the beautiful form that had come to him 
twice that night like a vision of light, stood be- 
fore him. With a surprised yet glad greeting, 
she came forward and said: ‘“ Why, Richard, I 
did not think to find you here. I came in to 
wait my father’s usual good-night. But ’tis so 
pleasant to be welcomed by one honest smile to- 
night,” she said, looking in his face and holding 
out her hand as she spoke. “I was sadly out of 
tune at Mrs. Markham’s, amid the glaring gas- 
light and the gossip, and so glad to get home 
—sweet home,” she added, throwing aside her 
warm riding-cloak and seating herself on a low 
ottoman. 

Pushing back the curls from her forehead, she 
took a knot of faded flowers from her hair. 
‘See how these violets have withered ; poor 
children of nature, they could not live in artifi- 
cial light,” said she, reaching the flowers towards 
him. The young man took the dying blossoms, 
and touching them lightly with his lips, placed 
them with a sigh, on the open volume he had 
been reading. 

Richard Wade was in no mood for conver- 
sation; the burthen on his heart grew deeper 
with the beautiful eyes of Annie Bliss looking 
up into his own, and the silence grew awkward 
and oppressive ; at last, in a low, hesitating voice, 
she said, as though her woman’s heart had read 
his thoughts, “ You are not going to leave us, 
Richard ? at least not yet, for remember,” she 
continued, with assumed playfulness, “ you have 
claimed my portrait before you go, and the sit- 
tings must be neither long nor often.” Gazing 
earnestly in his face, she awaited his answer. 

Looking straight into her eyes, he said, “I 
already have your picture, Annie, deeper and 
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truer than art can grave, or artist pencil paint. 
Yes,” he added in a deep and tremulous voice, 
rising and looking down on the speaking face 
upturned to his, “ever in the picture-gallery of 
my heart, where the light of memory dwe:ls 
longest, I shall see the face of Ann‘e Bliss; 
through all that coming time, when other eyes 
and other hearts know only—Annie Wharton.” 

Rising quickly, she stood before him and said, 
almost beseechingly, ‘“ Do not say that, Richard 
Wade, O, do not utter a thing so false to all my 
heart—as yu love me, Richard !” 

“ As Llove you,” he repeated, in a low, im- 
passioned tone, “as [love you; Annie, you do 
not know how broad the term you use.” 

Looking up to him with an almost imploring 
glance, and trembling like a frightened bird, she 
said, bending her head as the words passed her 
lips, “ Jf you love me, Richard.” 

Ere the sentence was finished, the arms of 
Richard Wade were stretched eagerly towards 
the trembling girl. She hesitated an instant, 
then buried her burning forehead on his shoul- 
der. Standing there, with her head upon his 
bosom, the past, the future, were alike buried 
in the present, bringing him the unforeseen, the 
exceeding blessing of her love. All the sad 
forebodings of his poverty and dependence were 
hushed by the glad refrain, falling like the burthen 
of some sweet melody, “ I am beloved.” 

But swift upon the light just dawned upon his 
being, fell the shadow of a real presence, for 
looking up, they beheld the form of Colonel Bliss 
within the door; his face was partially in the 
shadow, so that its expression was concealed, 
and with a deepening blush, Annie gently sought 
to release herself; but passing his arm firmly 
around her, and holding her by the hand, Rich- 
ard led her to her father. 

With a deep but tremulous voice, he said, 
“Sir, do not deem me a traitor to the past, 
but to-night I have found life’s greatest blessing, 
your daughter’s love. God knows I have not 
sought it by any unmanly art or stratagem, for I 
have never breathed a word save those a brother 
might have spoken, and yet it came to me like 
the sunshine, like the light, and though you may 
bid me turn from it to the shadow of a hopeless 
future, the very memory of so glorious a gift 
will ever prove a blessing. Colonel Bliss, I await 
the slightest intimation of your wishes, which 
shall be sacred as my honor, and that gratitude 
which no selfish act of mine shall ever trespass.” 

The noble form of Colonel Bliss moved quickly 
towards them, and placing his hand on his 
daughter's head, he said, in a calm, deep voice : 
“ Now God be thanked, for He hath wrought out 
my chief joy. Richard Wade,” said the old 
man, looking earnestly upon him, “no sorrow, 
no misfortune that may come to you, can chill 
the deep regard I bear you, a regard that has 
waited hopefully these many years, to claim you 
in name as in heart—my son—and may that love 
which came to you to night, unlike the sunshine, 
know no cloud, unlike the light, find nothing 
where it shines, to cast a shadow. 


(Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE TALISMAN: 
THE REVERSES OF FORTUNE. 


BY ETHAN A. GRAY. 


Ir was past midnight when the young bride- 
groom escaped from his friends, and hastily 
leaving the ball-room, ascended a narrow stair- 
case and gently knocking at a door before him, 
entered and threw himself at the feet of his wife, 
who awaited him seated beside the fire, dressed 
in her rich bridal array. 

“Rise,” said she, extending to him her hand. 

“No, no, madame,” replied the young man, 
taking her white hand and pressing it to his lips, 
“let me remain here, and do not withdraw your 
hand, for I fear that you will escape from me, 
that all this is but an illusion; it seems to me 
that I am the hero of one of those fairy tales 
which were the delight of my childhood, and 
that at the final moment of my happiness the 
malicious fairy will disappear, to go and laugh 
with her companions at my regret and disap- 
pointment.”” 

“Do not be uneasy, my friend. Yesterday 
I was, indeed, the widow of Lord Melvil; to- 
day Madame de La Tour, your wife—banish 
from your imagination the fairy of your child- 
hood ; the tale is a history.” 

M. Frederic de La Tour had reason to believe 


that some good genius hid tampered with his af- 
fairs ; for a month since, chance, or an inexpli- 
cable good fortune, had rendered him rich and 
happy beyond his highest wishes. Ile was twen- 
ty-five years of age, an orphan, and lived with 
difficulty upon a small public office, when pass- 
ing one day in the street Saint Honore, a rich 
equipage stopped before him, and an elegant 
lady leaning from the carriage door began to call 
him. 

“ Monsieur, monsieur,” she said. 

The footman sprang forward, let down the 
steps, and with his hat in his hand respectfully 
invited M. Frederic to take his place beside the 
lovely woman sparkling with jewels. Scarcely 
was he seated, when the horses rapidly galloped 
onward. 

“Monsieur,” said she with a sweet voice, “I 
have received your note, and notwithstanding 
your refusal, I still hope to see you to-morrow at 
my soiree.” 

“Me, madame!” replied Frederic. 

“Yes, monsieur, you! Ah, pardon me, par- 
don me; but you so strikingly resemble a person 
of my acquaintance, that I thought you were 
he. What must you have thought of me? The 
resemblance is so perfect, that any one would 
have been as deceived as myself.” 

Before this explanation was ended the carriage 
stopped in the courtyard of a superb mansion, 
end Frederick could not do otherwise than to 
offer his hand to Lady Melvil, who was a lovely 
French lady, with a complexion of lilies and 
roses set off to advantage by her black hair, and 
rosy lips which partly concealed her pearly teeth. 
Fascinated with so much beauty and grace, he 
suffered himself to be easily captivated, and con- 
gratulated himself upon the fortunate chance 
which had brought about his acquaintance with 
Lady Melvil; he accepted her invitations, and 
soon become one of the most constant visitors 
at her mansion. The rich widow was sur- 
rounded with admirers, but they were one by one 
dismissed, and before a week had passed the lit- 
tle clerk alone remained, the favored suitor. It 
was she who first spoke of marriage. 


Sometimes Frederic placed himself befure the 
glass in his little room, and attentively surveyed 
himself. He was not plain; but still he could 
not be called handsome. His dress, as unpre- 
tending as that of a clerk receiving but eighteen 
hundred francs, would not permit him to attribute 
his good fortune to his tailor; he must either 
believe that he was loved for himself alone, or 
think that Lady Melvil was acting under a 
delusion. 

After the marriage ceremony, his surprise was 
redoubled upon learning that he was the possessor 
of personal estate amounting to a million; the 
deeds stated that he owned lands in Burgundy, 
a forest in Normandy, a house in Paris situated 
in the street Saint Honore, and other estates he 
had never before heard mentioned. The widow 
was rich in foreign lands ; she had possessions in 
the county of Galles, and pastures in Devon- 
shire. It was a golden dream to Frederic, 
the awakening from which he looked forward to 
with agony. The mayor and the priest had just 
sanctioned his union, but religion and law even 
had not power to dispel his doubts, and he was 
unwilling to relinquish the hand of his wife, or 
rise from his place at her feet, fearing that the il- 
lusion might vanish. 

“Rise, Frederic,” said his wife again to him, 
“ draw the arm-chair near me, and let us talk.” 

The young man finally obeyed, and Madame 
de La Tour thus commenced : 

“There was once—” 

“QO,” interrupted Frederic, “but I am not 
mistaken, it is really a fairy tale.” 

“Listen to me, my friend. There was once a 
young girl whose parents had formerly been 
wealthy, but who, at fifteen years of age, had 
only the father’s industry to depend upon. They 
lived in Lyons, and the hope of a better fate 
brought them to Paris. Nothing is so difficult 
as to regain a lost fortune, or to take again the 
station we have once left. The futher of this 
young girl fully experienced it; for four years 
he struggled against poverty and misery, unable 
to surmount them, and at last died in a hospital. 
The mother soon followed her husband, and the 
young girl was left alone in a garret, the rent of 
which was unpaid. If there had been a fairy in 
the story I am relating to you, without doubt 
this was the time she would have appeared ; but 
there was none. She remained in Paris without 
parents, without friends, without protectors, with- 
out means of support, having several debts at 
Lyons which she was unable to pay, and asking 


in vain of strangers for the work which is the 
only hope of the poor. Vice it is true was held 
out to her, but there are beings whose instincts 
are sufficiently virtuous to pass by it without 
glancing at it, or at least without letting them- 
selves be tarnished by its breath. 

“Meanwhile it was necessary to live. The 
hunger during the day was redoubled at evening, 
and the night’s sleeplessness but added to the 
misery of a second day passed without fuod. 
You leave a table laden with various meats, 
where the champagne and Madeira have flowed 
freely, Frederic, anu although you have been rich 
only since yesterday, you have no idea of the 
suffering I speak to you of ; and you may be as- 
tonished that, in the midst of the luxury that 
surrounds us, seated in these silken arm chairs, I 
can present such a picture to you. But listen to 
me a while longer. Hunger compelled this poor 
girl to ask alms. She covered her head with a 
veil belonging to her mother, the only inheritance 
left her, bent her graccfal form to imitate old age, 
and went into the street. There she extended 


her hand. Alas, the hand was fair and delicate, * 


there was danger in showing it, so it was 
wrapped in the coarse stuff of the veil, as if it 
had been covered with hideous leprosy. 


“The poor child placed herself against a mile- 
post, far from the street lamp, and when a young 
girl happier than herself passed, she extended 
her hand, asking fur a sou—a sou to buy a mor- 
sel of bread! But in Paris, in the evening, the 
young girls have other things to think of than 
to give sous to the poor. If an old man passed, 
she ventured to implore him for one; but old 
age is often avaricious and hard-hearted—he 
also passed her by. The even had been cold and 
rainy ; night came on, and the police, the guards 
of the night, took possession of the streets, when 
the young girl, faint and weary, once more asked 
charity of a young man, who stopped, searched 
in his pocket, and threw her a piece of moncy, 
so fearful was he of comiag in contact with such 
misery. A policeman who had been watching 
her, suddenly appeared at this moment, and 
putting his hand upon the young girl’s shoulder, 
exclaimed : 

“*Ah, I have caught you begging. I will 
take you to the violon.’ 

“ The young man quickly interposed ; he took 
the arm of the mendicant whom a moment be- 
fore he was unwilling to touch even with his 
glove, and addressing the policeman : 

“«This woman is not a mendicant,’ said he, 
‘she is one of my acquaintances.’ 

“« But, monsicur, the law prohibits begging—’ 

“*T repeat to you that I know Madame ——. 
My good woman,’ added he, speaking in the ear 
of the young girl, whom he took for an aged 
woman, ‘accept these hundred sous, and let me 
conduct you to the next street, you will thus 
evade the gaoler who pursues you.’ 

“The crown slipped from your hand into mine,’ 
continued the bride, ‘and as we were then pass- 
ing beneath the street-lamp, which I had caretully 
shunned before I saw your face—’ 

“«* My face!’ exclaimed Frederic. 

“« Yes, my triend, it was my life, and perhaps 
honor, which you thus saved ; you gave a crown 
to Lady Melvil, to your future wife.’ 

“« You, so young, so beautiful, so rich, is it 
possible you have asked alms ! 

“Yes. Ireceived charity, but once only, and 
it was from you. The day following this sorrow- 
fulevening, which I now regard as one of my hap- 
piest days, an old woman, who felt some regard for 
me, procured me a situation as seamstress in a 
respectable house, and in a short time I became 
the friend of the worthy woman for whom I 
worked. One day Lord Melvil entered the little 
room where I was at work, and seated himself 
beside me. He was about sixty years of age, 
tall, with a slight frame, and stern, grave face. 

“* Mademoiselle,’ said he, ‘I know your histo- 
ry—will you marry me? 

“*Marry you!’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes. Ihave immense wealth, which I am 
unwilling to leave to my nephews. I am some- 
times troubled with the gout, and do not wish 
to be dependent upon the care of servants, If it 
is true what I have been told concerning you, 
you are a noble and upright character, and it is 
for you to decide whether you will be Lady Mel- 
vil, and prove that you can bear prosperity as 
you have endured adversity.’ 

“T loved you, Frederic,” continued his young 
wife. ‘I had seen you but once, but it was im- 
possible to forget you, and something seemed to 
tell me that our lives would yet be passed to- 
gether. [looked at Lord Melvil, and saw his 


melancholy face, his piercing yet cuaning eye, I 
fhought that the strange part he was playing was 
nothing but revenge, and that I was to be the in- 
strument for carrying out his plans, If the noble 
lord would not listen to a refusal, he at last per- 
ceived my agitation, and like all men whom a 
denial rendered more ardent, he redoubled his 
solicitations. 

“The people aroand me urged me to profit by 
the folly of an Englishman, worth his millions, 
a part of whose fortune would soon belong to 
me. But I thought of you, and would willingly 
have sacrificed the fortune fur one whom I had 
seen but a moment. Still I had passed through 
too severe discipline fur these romantic ideas to 
prevail over my reason. You were banished 
from my thoughts, and I became Lady Melvil. 
It was a fairy tale, my friend! I, a poor, for- 
saken orphan, was the wife of one of the richest 
peers in England. I could pass in my carriage 
surrounded with servants, through the street 
where I had but a few months before asked char- 
ity; and dressed in silks, glittering with dia- 
monds, my eye could trace the spot where I had 
seated myself. Games of chance, caprices of for- 
tune! The passions of men, my friend, are the 
fairies of this world. 

*«* Happy Lord Melvil,’ replied Frederic ; ‘he 
was able to enrich you.’ 

‘He was indeed very happy,” continued Mad- 
ame de La Tour, “and he clearly proved to me 
that this marriage, regarded by some as such fol- 
ly, was the most reasonable thing in the world. 
He was wealthy beyond my desires; he had 
never been able to spend his income; he had, 
then, no wish for more wealth, and he calculated 
justly that gratitude would attach a wife to him 
whose fortune he would make. And never did 
he regret marrying a French girl. 

“T entrusted to the noble lord to provide for 
my future welfare. I took care of him during 
his last illness, and he died, leaving me all his 
wealth. Then I made a vow that I would never 
marry again only the man who had assisted me 
at the most distressing moment of my life. Un- 
grateful one !” added Madame de La Lour, ex- 
tending her hand to her husband, “ who would 
not seek the acquaintance of a woman who 
wished to love and enrich him. But why did 
you never go into the world? Why did you not 
frequent the theatres and concerts? Ah, if I 
had only known your name!” 

And the bride drew from her neck a collar of 
rubies, and took from a silk bag which was at- 
tached to it, a crown enchased in a circle of 
gold. 

“It is the same,” said she, placing it in Fred- 
eric’s hand. ‘“ At the sight of that crown, bread 
was given me, which prolonged my life till the 
next day, and credit granted for a few hours. 
The next day affairs were so changed that I was 
enabled to keep the crown, and it has never left 
me. Ah, how happy I was when I met you a 
month since! With what eagerness I ordered 
the carriage to be stopped! I leaned from the 
carriage-door, and seized the first pretext which 
came to my mind to summon you to my side. I 
had but one fear. I was afraid you might be 
married ; then you would never have known this 
history, and Lady Melvil would have secretly 
enriched you, and would have returned to Eng- 
land and l:ved alone in her chateau, in the coun- 
ty of Galles.” 

Frederic seized the crown, the cause of all his 
happ‘ness and good-furtune. 

“ You see,” added Madame de La Tour, “I 
am no fairy; on the contrary, it is you that gave 
me the talisman !” 

DAIRIES AND BONE MANURE. 


An English paper, in commenting upon this 
subject, remarks that the Cheshire dairy farmer, 
by the free use of bone manure laid on the grass 
lands, makes his farm, which at one time, bef re 
the application of bone manure, fed only 20 head 
of cows, now feed 40! In Cheshire, two-thirds 
or more, generally three fuurths, of a dairy farm 
are kept in perfect pasture, the remainder in til- 
lage. Its dairy farmers are commonly bound to 
lay the whole of their manure, not on the arable, 
but on the grass land, purchasing what may be 
necessary for the arable. The chief improvement, 
besides drainage, consists in the application of 
bone manure. In the milk of each cow, in its 
urine, in its manure, in the bones of each calf 
reared and sold off, a farm parts with as much 
earthy phosphates of lime as is contained in half 
a hundred weight of bone dust. Hence the ad- 
vantage of returning this mineral manure by bon- 
ing grass lands. The quantity of bones now 
commonly given in Cheshire to an imperial acre 
of grass land is 12 or 15 ewt. This dressing on 


pasture land will last seven or eight years; and 
on mowed land about half that period.—Moore’s 
Rural New- Yorker. 
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SCENE ON THE BACK BAY LANDS. 

The improvements now going on in the Back Bay are engag- 
ing, as they deserve, general attention, and from the various 
features presented by the process, Mr. Homer has selected for il- 
lustration a scene of daily occurrence, the operations of the chi/- 
foniers, those “pickers up of unconsidered trifles,” in those 

laces where rubbish is used in filling in. It is a glimpse at the 

wer strata of life. The artist, sketching on the spot, has pro- 
duced a great variety of character, attitude and incident, and the 
result is a very animated local scene. Some months ago, our 
readers will remember, we presented a drawing representing the 
appliances used by the contractors for filling the State lands. In 
a recent number of the Tzaveller of this city, we find some partic- 
ulars in regard to the process, which are well worthy of preserv- 
ation, as a portion of the history of the time, and which will be 
referred to with interest when all that territory which is now a 
waste, is covered with stately edifices, and laid out in broad 
streets with rows of graceful shade-trees. 

The process of filling up Back Bay, together with the progress 
of the work and various details connected with it, are of such gen- 
eral interest that we have undertaken to give our readers some 
idea of an operation which promises to add a tract of land to the 
city of Boston of large extent, and to place in the treasury of the 
Commonwealth millions of dollars. Messrs. Goss & Munson, the 
contractors for filling up 100 acres of the Back Bay belonging to 
the Commonwealth, commenced the work about the middle of 
May, 1858. The firm have performed many railroad contracts, 
but have never undertaken one of so much magnitude as this. 
They have already invested capital to the amount of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in the operation. This, however, in- 
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MAHOGANY ESTABLISHMENT ON THE RIVER 


SCENE ON THE BACK BAY LANDS, BOSTON. 


cludes six miles of railroad which they have built, and the 
machine shop where all their repairs are made. The gravel is 
brought from Needham, near the line of Newton, a quarter of a 
mile from the Upper Falls Depot, and nine miles distant from 
Boston. One hundred and forty-five dirt cars, with eighty men, 
including engineers, brakemen and all, are employed, night and 
day in loading and transporting the gravel over the road. The 
trains consist of thirty-five cars each, and make, in the day time, 
sixteen trips, and in the night time nine or ten, or twenty-five in 
twenty-four hours. Three trains are continually on the road dur- 
ing the day, and one arrives at the Back Bay every forty-five 
minutes. The excavators for loading the cars work by steam, 
and perform the work with rapidity and ease. There are two of 
them, both of which are propelled by engines of twenty-five horse 
power. The gearing of the engines is so arranged, however, as to 
greatly augment their power. When an empty train arrives at 
the pit, it is divided, and one half is fed hy one excavator and the 
other half by the other. A locomotive is attached to each half, 
and the cars are drawn past the excavators, to be filled. Two 
shovels-full fill a car, the operation being very much like that of a 
dredging machine. As the shovel is elevated from the pit, it is 
turned towards the car, and when directly over it the bottom is 
opened, and thus the gravel is deposited. The time occupied in 
loading an entire train of thirty-five cars is about ten minutes. 
The excavators do the work of two hundred men. The process 
of loading the cars, though very simple, is curious and interesting. 
During the year the contractors have been at work, there have 
been taken out of the hills of Needham about three hundred thou- 
sand yards of gravel. Some of the sand-hills which have been 
levelled were fifty feet high, and the plain which has been made by 
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ULUA, HONDURAS. 


the machines in excavating, is about twelve acres in extent. The 
farm from which the sand and gravel are taken belongs to the 
Charles River Railroad Company. When the contractors com- 
menced operations there was a mortgage upon the land. They, 
the contractors, agreed on their part, to lift the mortgage, and the 
Railroad Company agreed without further compensation to give 
the sand. It is believed that the excavation and filling in are 
going on at a more rapid rate than has ever been known in the 
history of any similar contract in the country. The contractors 
make, in the Back Bay, on an average, about twenty-five hun- 
dred cubic yards, or forty-five hundred superficial feet per day. 
This is equal to nearly two house lots. About fourteen acres of 
land have been already made. At the rate the work is progress- 
ing, the hundred acres belonging to the State will be completed in 
about four years more time. The land made is measured on the 
first day of every month by an engineer, under the direction of the 
Commissioners, and the contractors draw their pay once a month, 
averaging from ten to twenty thousand dollars. They have drawn, 
in cash, only fourteen thousand dollars from the State treasury, 
and this was received during the first two months of the year. 
They have, however, purchased land of the Commissioners to the 
amount of three hundred thousand dollars, one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars worth of which they themselves have sold 
for cash. As they settle now each month with the State, they re- 
ceive, of course, deeds of land instead of cash. The Commis- 
sioners have sold in all about five hundred thousand dollars worth 
of land. They have received the cash for two hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth over and above the amount sold to Goss & Mun- 
son. It is estimated that the, hundred acres will realize to the 
State, when all completed,the handsome sums of three millions of 
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dollars over and above the cost of filling in. The enterprise is a 
great one, but it is believed that the contractors are fully competent 
to accomplish the work. They will probably complete in a few 
days, a bargain with the Boston Water Company to fill in for 
them. If any of our readers desire to see the process of excavat- 
ing, they can take any train of cars on the Charles River Railroad, 
and by stopping at the Newton Upper Falls Depot, and walking 
a few rods only, they can witness the whole operation, and be able 
to form some idea of the rapidity with which the ground is re- 
moved from the hills and transported to the Back Bay. The 
Journal says: “The Back Bay, with its magnificent park, and 
wide streets, is destined to retain within the limits of the city a 
class who are the heaviest of tax payers, and who have heretofore 
sought residences in the neighboring cities and towns. Accord- 
ing to the plan of the Commissioners, one-fourth of the whole area 
of the Back Bay will be devoted to public purposes. It is obvi- 
ous that here may be enjoyed light, and air, and scenery, which 
will please the eye and educate the taste Grass plats and flow- 
ers, trees and green vistas, will make the whole territory a garden. 
Here the man of means may secure the advantages of a country 
residence without the many drawbacks to which he is now 
subjected.” 


[From our own Correspondent ] 


MAHOGANY CUTTING, RIVER ULUA, HONDURAS. 
Santa BarbARA, March 17, 1859. 

Mr. BatLou,—Dear Sir:—Among the sketches forwarded to 
you in my last, was one of a mahogany cutting establishment on 
the River Ulua, Honduras, unaccompanied by any text. I trust 
it has not been mislaid on that account, and hasten to supply the 
omission. Few of your readers who are only acquainted with 
mahogany when manufactured into household furniture, or as they 
have seen it lying in squared logs or in “crotches,” piled up on 
the wharves at the north, and waiting for the surveyor to measure 
and mark it, before it is hauled to the sawmill to be slit up into 
“veneers,” can form any idea of its appearance in its native for- 
ests before the axe has been laid to its root. Itis pre-eminent 
among the trees of Honduras. It attains a gigantic size in the 
course of centuries, and its roots and branches spread to an almost 
incredible extent. It is found in abundance growing along the 
river banks of Honduras, on low lands, which are generally State 
property. In this case the government grants licenses to the 
Spanish river-cutters at so much a tree. A oe 
camp is a picturesque establishment, with its huts thatched with 
grass—the simplest of all constructions. The laborers are divided 
into gangs, commanded each by a captain or “ boss,” as we should 
call him. The season for cutting begins in August. At this pe- 
riod, the leaves are of a peculiar reddish yellow hue, so that a 
mahogany tree, rising in the midst of a grove, is readily “ spotted ” 
by an expert, at a glance. It is usual to cut the tree at a height 
of about ten or twelve feet from the ground, the woodman stand- 
ing on a staging erected for the purpose. The felling is a labori- 
ous process on account of the extreme hardness of the wood. 
Then comes the labor of cutting out roads through the forest. 
The hauling is performed by means of oxen and trucks—the logs 
having been previously squared to pack them to advantage. In 
the dry season, say April and May, the hauling commences. As 
the weather now becomes hot, the work is performed in the 
night time. A train of trucks moving through the forest at mid- 
night, with men bearing torches, long strings of oxen, the drivers 
and laborers almost stripped, affords a picturesque subject for a 
painter. At the end of May, the trucking ceases on account of 
the heavy rains which then set in. About the middle of June the 
rivers have reached their greatest height, and the logs are then 
floated down, accompanied by men in canoes to guide them in 
difficult places and to disentangle them when they are lodged. 
They are floated down indiscriminately, till they reach a boom, 
where they are identified and separated by the wood-cutter’s marks 
on the ends. On reaching the wharves of the owners, they are 
landed, trimmed and smoothed, the broken ends sawed off, and 
are then in a fit condition for shipping. The principal establish- 
ments in Honduras are on the Ulua, Aquan, Patuca and Black 
Rivers with their branches. Some of the finest trees in the State 
grow in places where they are useless on account of the lack of 
water to float them down toa portofshipment. * * ¥* 
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HENRI CONSCIENCE, 

As some of the works of this distinguished writer of French 
romances have been translated into English and circulated ex- 
tensively in this country, and as he enjoys a wide fame on the 
continent of Europe, where he is styled the “ Belgian Walter 
Scott,” we have deemed it important to include the biography 
and portrait of Henri Conscience in our illustrated record of the 
times. Moreover his story is quite an interesting one. ‘To him is 
attributed the revival of the Flemish letters, forming as it does 
an epoch in the history of the literature of that country. Henri Con- 
science was born at Antwerp on the $d of December, 1812. His 


father was employed in the French navy under Napo- 
leon. The constitution of Henri Consciencé was 
exceedingly delicate, and continued so until je 
reached his twentieth year. When he was about 
fourteen his mother died, and his father retired into the 
country, where Henri passed three years in a solitude 
almost absolute. He became an insatiable reader, and 
a gentle, dreamy enthusiast. In consequence of his 
father’s second marriage, in 1826, he accepted the situ- 
ation of assistant in the village school of Bergenhont, 
near Antwerp, and employed his leisure in studying 
French and Flemish men accurately. When the revo- 
lution took place he enlisted as a volunteer in the army 
of General Niellon, and for three years was stationed 
in the Kempenland, and there it was that he acquired 
a taste for the country, an intimate acquaintance with 
the habits of the people, and a sympathy and appreci- 
ation of their tasks and trials, which he turned to ad- 
mirable account in his romances. Ile saw some service 
during the time he was in the army, and was wounded 
at the battle of Louvain. In his moments of leisure 
he studied English and German, and wrote some 
poems and songs in French, which procured for him 
the title of the ‘‘ Chansonnier du Regiment.” In 1836 
he became tired of military life, and obtained his dis- 
charge ; and tried, but in vain, for some occupation 
at Antwerp. On one occasion, while reading one of 
the works of Guicciardini, he was struck with a sto 

which was Flemish in its subject, and which he embod- 


“Het Wondergaer” (the year of Miracles). This 
was a literary success, but brought him no profit. 
These were followed by others, which, though they 
established his literary reputation, yielded him little 
cuniary retarn. At length he was granted a pension 
y the king of the Belgians, and appointed Secretary 
to the Royal Academy of Painting at Antwerp. He 
continued to publish a series of tales founded on Flem- 
ish history, life and manners, which have been translated 
into German, Swedish, Bohemian, Polish, Danish, Italian, 
French and English. All kinds of honors, literary and chivalric, 
have been lavished on Conscience. He has been chosen to write 
the history of the reigning dynasty of Belgium; was appointed 
Professor of Flemish to the Duke of Brabant ; is recognized as the 
head of Flemish literature ; and bears the badges of six orders. 
His personal popularity among his countrymen is very great, 
and the efforts of his pen are cherished with a national feeling of 
pride by them. The style of Conscience is finished and pure. 


ied into a romance in the Flemish language, entitled | 
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THE BANKS OF A CANAL NEAR DELFT, HOLLAND. 
Holland is a most interesting country to a traveller from the 
United States. The contrast afforded by its quiet industry to the 
frantic drige of American life is singularly striking. The quiet 
canals, the. quaint houses, the numerous windmills, the trim flower 
gardens, the neat, honest people, the steady thrift and general 
rosperity of Dutchland, are al agreeable features. We have se- 
ected, as highly characteristic, the fine engraving on this page, 
which is essentially Dutch in every part. There is the tall wind- 
mill, with its exterior gallery, the broad-beamed schooner high 
and dry on the ways, in the hands of caulkers and gravers, the 
quiet canal, with its boat-loads of Dutch men and maidens, old 
rambling-houses and shade-trees, filling up a picture of peculiar 
and pleasing character. The hasty and unreflecting traveller who 
visits Holland, is apt to assume a contemptuous and sarcastic tone 
when speaking or writing of the land of “ Dutch boors.” The 
cities, he avers, so strikingly resemble one another that when you 
have seen one you have scen all. A somewhat similar remark 
was made by Dr. Samuel Johnson, on the beauties of English ru- 
ral landscape,—“‘ When you have seen one field you have seen 
all.” But the thoughtful and educated tourist must admit that 
the countrymen of Erasmus, Grotius, and Rembrandt, have some 
claim on our respect and esteem. The travellers who flippantly 
denounce the monotony of Dutch cities, in reality take no pains 
to examine into distinctions and differences. All cities are in 
some degree alike; all men in some degree resemble one another. 

The general appearance is the same, but a close survey brin 
endless differences to light. Not only does Rotterdam differ from 
the Hague, Leyden from Amsterdam, and so on with other Dutch 
cities, but the most ordinary buildings, the five and-twenty thousand 
windmills, for instance, turning their sails at every point of a 
Dutch horizon, are as dissimilar from each other in face, figure, 
and costume, as the sailor differs from the ploughman, the burgo- 
master’s lady from the inmate of the orphan asylum, or the Jew 
from the Moravian. Whether of timber, brick, or stone, there is 
no monotony in their form or character. Each maintains its 
idiosyncracy. One is brightly painted with colors which would 
astonish Vandermeer or UOstade ; others are decorated with rough 
ornaments ; some have a light and graceful balustrade, others a 
heavy wooden gallery. It seems as if the human intellect had ex- 
erted all its inventive faculty on the manufacture of windmills, so 
that no two might be alike. And the Dutchmen know how to 
laugh as well as how to build windmills; and they can prove 
themselves something better than a heavy, plethoric race, over 
whom specific gravity exercises more than its regular force. And 
the Dutchwomen, notwithstanding their odd attire and language, 
can set the heart a-palpitating as well as any senora that ever sent 


| disquiet into the breast of hapless tourist in Italy. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

J. R., Newbern, N. C —The publication of the Magazine 
is still continued. 

Mepicvs.—Raspail, the French chemist, has pointed out, 
the Medical Journal says, one of the powers of cam- 
phor, which, in a psychological point of view, is most 
important—that of putting a stop to that fearful in- 
somnolence which accompanies the incubation and first 
development of insanity. When opium, hyoscyamus, 
covium, stramonium, and ‘all the drowsy syrups of 
the East.” fail to produce any effect, a grain of cam- 
phor, formed into a pill. and followed by a draught of 
an ounce and a half of the infusion of hops, mixed 
with five drops of sulphuric ether, is bis usual remedy 
for procuring sleep. 

TrRipeR.—There are seventy millions of pounds invested 
in the shipping interests of Great Britain. 

Hisrorian.—The daily allowance to the maids of honor 
attached to the British Court during the reign of 
Henry Lil. was a gallon of ale for breakfast and a chine 
of beef; a piece of beef and a gallon of beer for dinner. 
Ta the afternoon, a galion of ale and a maniple of 
bread; and for supper, a mess of porridge, a piece of 
mutton, and a gallon of ale; after supper, half a gal- 
lon of wine, and bread. If the court beauties at that 
time needed three or four gallons of ale. daily, Fal- 
staff's craving for sack, at an eurlier period, need pot 
be wondered at. 

Inquirer, Medford —Some idea may be formed of the 
exteat to which the business of straw braiding is 
carried. by the fact that iu 1855, according to returns 
made, 3,326,000 straw bonnets were manufactured in 
Massachusetts, employing about 1000 males and 900 
females. In the year ending June 30, 1857, raw and 
manufactured straw materials to the value of about 
$2,246.928 were imported into the United States. 

M. C —It is curious but difficult to trace the origin of 
slang phrases With regard to the phrase of * coufi- 
dence man,” we fiud the following explanation in the 
Louisville Journal: A few years ago a man in New 
York, well dressed and of exceedingly genteel manners, 
went about, suying ina very wivning manner to almost 
every gentleman he met, ‘“‘Have you confidence 
enough iv me. an eutire stranger, to lend me five dol- 
lars for an hour or two?” In this way he got a good 
deal of money, and came to be generally kuown in the 
courts and elsewhere as ** the confidence man.” 

TRAVeELLER.—Calcutta is rapidly becoming one of the 
most expensive capitals in the world—perhaps, if we 
except London and Paris, the most expensive. 
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METEORIC STONES. 

Among the remarkable objects exhibited at 
the Museum of the Smithsonian Institute, at 
Washington, is a very large aerolite or metallic 
stone, which was found upon the western prairies, 
where it had fallen from the air. It is somewhat 
larger than a peck measure, and its surface has a 
blackened, vitreous appearance, indicating ex- 
posure to intense heat. Where a portion of the 
stone has been cut off, the interior structure of 
the mass appears to be metallic and granulated. 
The color of the inside is a whitish gray. The 
composition of this aerolite is similar to all oth- 
ers which have hitherto been examined, and con- 
sists of silex, magnesia, sulphur, iron in a 
metallic state, nickel, and some traces of chrome. 
The common and uniform character of these 
stones indicates a common origin for all of them, 
and shows also that they are not produced upon 
the earth. No substances combined in such pro- 
portions are ever found beneath the surface of 
the earth, and the natural appearance of iron in 
a metallic state is never seen. Nickel is also 
very rare, and never found on the surface of the 
earth, and chrome is still more rare. Two other 
sources have been suggested from whence these 
meteoric stones may originate. One is, the cha- 
otic matter which may be dispersed throughout 
space, in detached parcels, and which by coming 
in contact with the atmosphere of the earth, may 
become inflamed and solidified. The other sug- 
gestion is, that these bodies may be thrown from 
the moon, by volcanic action, and by being pro- 
jected beyond the sphere of the planet’s attrac- 
tion, may be brought within the influence of the 
earth and drawn towards it. Their lunar origin 
is by no means a violent presumption; for the 
degree of force required to eject a body beyond 
the limits of the moon’s attraction, would not be 
greater than four times that of common gunpow- 
der ; whereas we know that volcanic force, as 
exhibited in terrestrial volcanoes, is often much 
greater than this. The black, enamelled coating 
which all these stones exhibit, is supposed to be 
caused by the fire generated by the friction in 
their passage through our atmosphere. This 
supposition also accounts for the trains of light 
which attend the passage of these bodies through 
the air. The glazing on the surface is usually 
about one-tenth of an inch in thickness, and this 
coating is distinguished from the general mass 
by a clearly defined line. The acrolites are never 
found indented by any object which they may 
encounter upon the earth’s surface, though in 
their fall they usually strike the ground with 
great violence. This shows that the mass is not 


rendered soft or plastic by the heat to which it is 
subjected during the process of enamelling which 
takes place. And yet the heat required to effect 
the vitrification of the surface, is fur more fierce 
than that of the hottest porcelain furnace. The 
inference is, that this intense heat can only be of 
very brief duration—probably the time occupied 
in the passage of the body through the earth’s 
atmosphere—for otherwise the aerolite would be 
melted into a soft mass, if not entirely dissipated 
in gasses. 


WASHINGTON AS PRESIDENT. 

General Sullivan tells us that when Washing- 
ton lived in Pennsylvania, as President, he rose 
at four in the morning ; and the general rule of 
his house was that the fires should be covered, 
and the lights extinguished, at a certain hour; 
whether this was nine orten it is not recollected. 
He devoted one hour every other Tuesday, from 
three to four, to visits. He understood himself 
to be visited as the President of the United 
States, and not on his own account. He was not 
to be seen by anybody and everybody; but re- 
quired that every one who came should be intro- 
duced by his secretary, or by some gentleman 
whom he knew himself. He lived on the south 
side of Market Street, just below Sixth. The 
place of reception was the dining room in the 
rear, twenty-five or thirty feet in length, includ- 
ing the bow projecting into the garden. Mrs. 
Washington received her visitors in the two 
rooms on the secend floor, from front to rear. 
At three o’clock, or at any time within a quarter 
of an hour afterwards, the visitor was conducted 
to this dining-room, from which all seats had 
been removed for the time. 
the tall, manly figure of Washington clad in 
black velvet, his hair in full dress, powdered and 
gathered behind in a large silk bag, yellow gloves 
on his hands, holding a cocked hat with a cock- 
ade in it, and the edges adorned with a black 
feather about an inch deep. He wore knee and 
shoe buckles, and a long sword with a finely 
wrought and polished stecl hilt, which appeared 
at the left, the coat worn over the blade, and ap- 
pearing from under the folds behind. The scab- 
bard was white polished leather. 

He stood always in front of the fire-place, with 
his face towards the door of entrance. The vis- 
itor was conducted to him, and he required to 
have the name so distinctly pronounced that he 
could hear it. He had the very uncommon fac- 
ulty of associating a man’s name and personal 
appearance so durably in his memory, as to be 
able to call any one by name, who made him a 
second visit. He received his visitor witha dig- 
nffied bow, while his hands were so disposed of as 
to indicate that the salutation was not to be ac- 
companied with shaking hands. This ceremony 
never occurred in these visits, even with the most 
near friends, that no distinction might be made. 
As visitors came in, they formed a circle round 
the room. Ata quarter past three the door was 
closed, and the circle was formed for that day. 
He then began on the right and spoke to each 
visitor, calling him by name and exchanging a 
few words with him. When he had completed 
his circuit, he resumed his first position, and the 
visitors approached him in succession, bowed and 
retired. By four o’clock the ceremony was over. 
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THE WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 

The purpose of Congress to supply the city of 
Washington with an abundance of pure, sweet 
water, frum the Potomac River, is as yet but par- 
tially carried out. The works, though incom- 
plete, are made available at the present time to 
introduce into the city a daily supply of about 
two million gallons, which flows into the receiv- 
ing reservoir from a never-failing stream, and is 
conducted thence through the aqueduct to the dis- 
tributing reservoir at Georgetown, and from that, 
by a 12-inch pipe into Washington, and through 
the whole length of the city to the Navy Yard at 
the southeast extremity. This twelve inch main 
pipe supplies the principal public buildings, the 
large hotels of the city, and many private dwell- 
ing-houses, besides stables, manufactories, and 
a fountain at the capitol grounds. The water 
thus supplied is soft, and of fair quality, though 
somewhat saline, and not entirely clear. It is 
quite inferior to the Croton water in New York, 
or the Cochituate in Boston ; but still available 
fur temporary use. When the works are entirely 
completed, which cannot be until Congress 
makes a further appropriation, the water will all 
be taken fiom the Potomac above the Great 
Falls, and will be a much superior article to that 
temporarily furnished. The stream will then be 


On entering he saw - 


conveyed from the distributing reservoir by a 
30 inch niain pipe, and the head of water will be 
much higher than at present. A dam is to be 
constructed across the river at Great Falls, for 
the purpose of obtaining a sufficient supply for 
the receiving reservoir. A small portion only of 
this dam is yet constracted. Other portions of 
the main works are not yet fiuished, embracing a 
considerable piece of tunnel, two bridges, and 
the laying of the 30 inch main pipe. At the last 
session an act was passed authorizing the city of 
Washington to raise the necessary funds for the 
distribution of the water throughout the city, and 
to supply the same to the citizens at a moderate 


charge. 


~~ 


LADY MORGAN, 

This lady, lately deceased in London, has been 
one of the most notable women of our day, and 
has commanded in Europe no small degree of 
attention as a brilliant representative of her sex, 
and a most charming and truthful- authoress. 
She was the daughter of an actor named Owen- 
son, and was born in Dublin about 1789. She 
became known as an authoress by a collection of 
poems called the “ Lay of the Irish Harp,” and 
by the “ Wild Irish Girl,” and one or two other 
romances. She married Sir Charles Morgan, a 
physician, in 1816, afier which she spent several 
years on the continent. During this time she 
published “ Florence McCarthy,” “ O Donnel,” 
and the “ Missionary,” and other romances, be- 
sides “‘ France ” and “ Italy,” very clever books 
on those countries. That on Italy gained the 
praise of Byron. She returned to Ireland in 1823, 
and visited France again in 1829, and Belgium 
in 1833. She afterwards produced “ France in 
1829,’ “ Woman and her Master,” the “ Book 
without a Name,” to which her husband contrib- 
uted, and some very entertaining notes to a new 
edition of the “ Wild Irish Girl.” In 1848 she 
had a controversy with Cardinal Wiseman con- 
cerning the chair of St. Peter at Rome, in which 
she was thought to have entirely defeated the 
cardinal. Her last production was her “ Auto- 
biography,” published in London a few months 
ago. 


A COOL STORY. 

The latter part of last November, Mr. Andrew 
Twombly, of Brandon, Vt., commenced to dig 
a well near his house, situated about a mile from 
the centre of the village of Brandon, on a toler- 
able level plain. Having excavated to the depth 
of fifteen feet, through sand and gravel, the 
workmen came to ground frozen solid, and 
through which they continued to excavate the 
further distance of fifteen or sixteen feet before 
getting through the frozen ground. At the depth 
of forty-five feet, sufficient water having been ob- 
tained, the well was stoned in the usual manner. 
The character of the ground was the same the 
whole distance, viz., coarse gravel and sand— 
the frozen portion interspersed with lumps of 
clear ice. At the time the well was dug the sur- 
face of the ground was not frozen. Ever since 
the well was dug, up to the present time, ice 
forms in the well, and incrusts the stones at from 
fifteen to thirty feet from the surface, and the sur- 
face of the water, which is thirty-five fect below 
the level of the ground, freezes over every night. 
On several occasions, when the bucket has been 
left in the well under the water over night, it has 
been found necessary to descend the well, and 
with a hatchet cut the ice, in order to extricate it. 
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MORE TOM-FOOLERY. 

The rage for secret organizations to effect po- 
litical objects, is getting greater every day. The 
movement is copied from the Carbonnari and 
and other kindred associations in Europe; and 
though entirely useless, and even dangerous to 
republican liberties in this country, yet the charm 
of secrecy is potent enough to draw a great many 
persons into its veiled mysteries. Whatever may 
be thought of the necessity for clandestine 
combinations against the government, in despotic 
countries, where oytward obedience is enforced 
upon the subject by the strong hand of arbitrary 
power, there certainly can be no shadow of justi- 
fication for such secret societies here. We have 
no tyrant to overthrow ; no hereditary ruler to 
curb; no all-pervading and despotic power to re- 
sist. The people are the sovereign; the laws 
enacted by their servants are the rule of govern- 
ment; the courts are open for the enforcement of 
that rule ; and the ballot-box presents an unfail- 
ing remedy against the abuse of delegated power. 
What, then, is there of similarity between our 
condition and that of the despotism of the Old 


World, which should render desirable, or even 
tolerable, the introduction of the secret machine- 
ty of conspirators among us? Let us not be 
deluded by such things, whatever charm of imi- 
tation or of mystery they may present. No man, 
and no body of men, who are satisfied with the 
fundamental guarantees of political rights upon 
which our republican institutions are based, can 
need the cover of secrecy in order to carry out 
his purposes of reform. If popular government 
is to be overthrown, and crowned heads and he- 
reditary nobles set up in its place, doubtless se- 
cret societies are the best means to combine the 
conspirators and give them strength ; but if the 
honest theory of our system is to be faithfully 
adhered to, then we want no secret conclaves to 
control the action of the people. 

We have been led to these reflections by a 
project recently set on foot in the city of Wash- 
ington, for organizing a new secret political 
league, under the name of the “ Brotherhood of 
the Union.” The confederates are bound to- 
gether by obligations assumed upon initiation, and 
are known to each other by certain cabalistic to- 
kens ; and their officers bear the titles of “Grand 
Washington,” “ Grand Jefferson,” “ Grand Mad- 
ison,” and soon. Now the Union of the States 
is a very good thing ; so good that it is very like- 
ly to be preserved, “ brotherhood or no brother- 
hood; but were it in danger, no such tom-foolery 
as this could save it—nothing but the open, unit- 
ed, and honest rallying of the people to its 
support. 


WALTER M. BAYNE, 

The death of Walter M. Bayne, the artist, on 
the 27th of April, is an event which we cannot 
permit to pass unnoticed. Mr. Bayne was a na- 
tive of Scotland, but had resided fur many years 
in this city, where he acquired a high reputation 
as a painter, and where he was esteemed and loved 
as atrue gentleman. Some twenty years ago 
we knew of him as attached to the Tremont 
Theatre, in the capacity of prompter and repre- 
sentative of “second old men” and Scotch 
characters—an actor of moderate ability. Pass- 
ing along Tremont Row one morning, a friend 
begged us to step into an auction reom and look 
at a collection of oil-paintings to be sold in a 
day or two. We entered the room, and were 
delighted and surprised to find a number of land- 
scapes, chiefly illustrating local scenery, exhibit- 
ing a perfect command of the pencil, fine color 
and effect, and a masterly touch. We learned 
then, to our surprise, that the artist was no other 
than ‘Bayne of the Tremont.” It was a de- 
lightful revelation of unsuspected genius. 

From that time we followed the fortunes of Mr. 
Bayne with deep interest. We ascertained that 
he was an educated artist, and that he had for- 
merly been a scene-painter in Scotland. In a 
short time he resumed his profession as a scenic 
artist to the National Theatre in this city. While 
thus engaged, and stimulated by the success of 
Banvard’s Panorama of the Mississippi, he con- 
ceived the idea of a gigantic moving panorama 
of a voyage to Europe and a trip down the Rhine. 
Some years before an English gentleman had 
conceived the idea of a panorama of the Rhine, 
and had employed Mr. Bayne to travel with him 
and make the necessary sketches on the spot. 
At the conclusion of the tour the gentleman 
abandoned his project, and kindly presented the 
artist with the drawings he had made. The germ 
of afortune remained for years in the artist’s 
portfolio. In finally transferring them to can- 
vass, he labored indefatigably, frequently sitting 
up all night and painting by gaslight. At last 
the Herculean task was completed, and the pan- 
orama was unrolled for the first time at Amory 
Hall, corner of West and Washington Streets. 
The spectator was supposed to be embarked on 
board a Cunard steamer. Boston Bay was ex- 
hibited first, then came the trip to Halifax, the 
passage of an iceberg, Halifax, scenes in mid 
ocean, Cape Clear Lighthouse, the river Mersey, 
Liverpool, and lastly London. The scenes in 
London—the bridges, the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Lord Mayor’s show, the Monument, 
the Tower, were all drawn and painted admirably. 
Then came the Rhine, with magnificent views 
of Coblentz, the Round Tower, Schomberg, 
New Rheinstein, Bingen, Heidelberg, Ehrenbreit- 
stein, Nonneworth, the Seven Mountains, the 
“ Castled Crag of Drachenfels,” and other points 
of interest and beauty. The panorama was & 


‘great success. It was recognized as a true work 


of art, and pleased connoisseurs by its artistic 
merit, as much as it gratified the million by the 
variety and interest of its scenes. It was re- 
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markable for the absence of monotony of tone, 
and for splendid atmospheric effects worthy of 
Turner himself. The painting, after remaining 
here many months, was transferred to New York, 
where it proved equally s:ccessful, and, after 
exhibition in other large American cities, was, it 
is our impression, carried to England, realizing 
about seventy thousand dollars for the accom- 
plished and amiable artist. The closing years of 
his life were thus spent in ease, and even afflu- 
ence. Mr. Bayne died at the age of sixty-four. 
His memory will be cherished by all who knew 
him, as an artist and a man. 


THE FRENCH NAVY. 

For a number of years France has been quietly 
but effectually increasing her navy, until its co- 
lossal character and power now equal that of 
England. The British are no longer the “ mas- 
ters of the ocean” in point of naval power ; 
France divides the honor of that title, empty and 
hollow though it be. The present force of the 
French navy, as stated by the committee of in- 
quiry, is as follows :—40 steam and 10 sailing 
line-of-battle ships, with a total tonnage of 
155,885, and 4735 guns; 9 block ships ; 40 steam 
and 32 sailing frigates ; 82 corvettes and sloops ; 
and 162 gunboats—the total tonnage of all, in- 
cluding the liners, being 420,158, and the num- 
ber of guns, 8202. The expense of the French 
navy for the last seven years has been about one 
hundred and ninety five millions of dollars, w! ile 
that of the English navy for the same period has 
been two hundred and sixty-six millions of dol- 
lars. The comparison of the English and French 
navies is in favor of the former in respect to the 
number of vessels; and the French steam ma- 
chinery is said to be in all respects greatly infe- 
rior to that of England. In the British navy 
there are 50 steam and 35 sailing line-of-battle 
ships, 34 steam and 70 sailing frigates. The 
horse power of the engines belonging to the two 
navies is about equal. There are 296 sailing 
vessels in the British, and only 144 in the French 
navy. The dockyard area of the two countries 
is almost exactly the same—866 acres in Eng- 
land, and 865 in France. 


> 


Tue In Itaty.—During the last 
night of the carnival at Turin, there were many 
nocturnal processions, among them one styled in 
the programme a “ Feast of Lanterns and Dia- 
bolical Concert.” There were four cars, and one 
represented a bo'gia infernale (infernal cavern), 
on every object contained in or pertaining to 
which a most brilliant red glare was cast by Ben- 
gal lights, the demons that capered within being 
illuminated after the most approved stage fash- 
ion. From another car a green light threw a 
ghastly hue on all in its vicinity. There were 
three bands of music, a numerous peal of bells, 
along procession of large colored lanterns, and 
the din and glare were prodigious. On one of 
the cars was placed a colossal figure representing 
the carnival. At midnight this was burnt on the 
Piazzo di Milano, and masking and mumming 
were declared at an end for this season. 


Now 18 tHe TrmE.—A new volume of Bal- 
lou’s Dollar Monthly is just about to commence? 
Enclose us one dollar, and receive it by return 
of mail and for a whole year. One hundred 
pages of original tales, sketches, poems, adven- 
tures, news, wit and humor, in every number. 
Copiously i'lustrated. The cheapest publication 
ii the world! Circulation, 114,000. 


Tue Tea PLant.—The government is seri- 
ously prosecuting the enterprise of introducing 
into the United States the culture of the tea- 
plant. A ship is now on her voyage from Can- 
ton to New York, with 60,000 plants, selected with 
great care by a special agent of the Patent Office. 


Quite a FLeet.—A French writer estimates 
the whole number of vessels afloat to be 129,748; 
the United States, England and France own 
about three-fourths of the whole tonnage of the 
world. 


= > 
+ 


A Hint.—Plant trees—cultivate flowers, make 
the earth beautiful and fragant—the more lovely 
because we live in it, and the more valuable to 
those who shall come after us. 


+ 


Benevoitence.—We must do good, though 
we expect ingratitude. 


+ 


Bintu Days —Every anniversary of a birth- 
day dispels a dream. 


PAUL MORPHY. 

We feel not a little pride in the career of this 
champion of the game of chess, a pride that he 
is an American, and that he has proved not only 
the best player in the country, but absolutely the 
best in the world. He adds such extraordinary 
modesty to his celebrated triumphs, as to chal- 
lenge the admiration of every one with whom he 
is brought in contact. Not yet twenty-one years 
of age, yet he has conquered the first chess-play- 
ers in Europe, among whom were such famous 
men as Anderssen, Owen, Mongredien and 
Harrwitz, besides many others. 

In England young Morphy was received with 
distinguished marks of consideration, and the 
press accorded him universal praise for his genius, 
gentlemanly bearing and courteous manners. 
But it was reserved for the enthusiastic French 
t» give unbounded praise and expression of ad- 
miration to the modest young American. The 
Café de la Régence, the resort of the Parisian 
chess players, was daily and nightly crowded to 
witness his games. The audience at the opera 
rose to receive him on his entrance to the theatre, 
he was feted by dukes, and applauded by men of 
genius. The famous sculptor, Lequesne, exe- 
cuted his bust in marble, and at the banquet 
given in his honor, the veteran chess-player, St. 
Amant, crowned the bust with laurels, amidst the 
most deafening plaudits of the whole company ! 
Through all, young Morphy borg himself with 
the same quiet, unassuming, and modest de- 
meanor which has won him such hosts of friends 
wherever he has appeared. He comes home 
bearing honors rarely bestowed upon one of 
his age, and we believe most justly accorded. 
America has produced the best chess-player in 
the world, for no living man will pretend to 
stand before young Morphy. 


FooLs NOT ALL DEAD.—Seven companies left 
Leavenworth recently for the mines. Some were 
well provided, and will have a pleasant trip ; oth- 
ers had a moderate outfit, and will probably get 
through in safety. But one company embraced 
an amount of fvol-hardiness we are pained to 
record. The company consisted of sixteen able- 
bodied fellows, with blankets, picks and pans 
strapped to their backs. Their entire lot of pro- 
visions consisted of forty pounds of meat and 
a quantity of salt—the latter being barely suffi- 
cient to preserve the former, in case it was not 
eaten. On being asked how they expected to 
make the trip of five hundred miles with their 
ridiculous outfit, one of them replied, ‘ That’s 
easy enough. We intend to kill enough game, 
and sleep in barns!” Verily, the fools are not 
all dead. 


> 


Tue Fippite was savep.— The writer of 
the Declaration of Independence was passion- 
ately fond of fiddling, and is said to have ex- 
celled in playing on that instrument. In 1770 
his family mansion was burnt. Mr. Jefferson 
used to tell in afier years an anecdote connected 
with the fire. He was absent from home at the 
time of the disaster, and a slave arrived out of 
breath to inform him of it. After learning the 
general destruction, he inquired : 

“ But were none of my books saved ?” 

“No, massa, but we saved de fiddle,” was the 
reply. 

“ RopeRicK THE Rover: or, The Spirit of the 
Wave.”—This is the best nautical novelette ever 
written by Ligutenant Murray, and has al- 
ready been republished in London. It is beauti- 
tully illustrated by large original engravings, 
done for us in Champney’s best style. We will 
pay the postage, and send it to any part of the 
country on the receipt of twenty cents in postage 
stamps, or silver. 


> 


Sream Fire-Enoines.—The city authorities 
of Providence have ordered two steam fire-en- 
gines, at a cost of $11,000; one to be made in 
Philadelphia, and the other at Seneca Falls. 


> 


Immicration.—The rush of foreign immi- 
grants to the United States this year, will doubt- 
less be greater than for many years past. 


Fourtn or Juty.—Fall River, Mass., 
appropriates $1000 for celebrating the Glorious 
Fourth. 


> 


Orecon.—The Oregon papers say that the 
population of that State is about 47,000. 


Borine ror Warter.—“ It you please, sir, 
the man’s called again for the water-rate !” 


Gatherings. 


President Buchanan was sixty-eight years old, 
April 23. 

The price ot gas in Chicago has been reduced 
to $2.50 per thousand feet. 

The publisher of Lalla Rookh gave three thou- 
sand guineas for the copyright of that poem. 

Keene, N. H., is to have a public library— 
$1000 in $5 shares have already been sabontoed 
for that purpose. 


Quite an extensive business is done by Messrs. 
Whitney, at Leominster Centre, Mass., in the 
manufacture of children’s carriages. 

There are 2000 sewing machines in operation 
at ‘Troy, mostly shirt making, and 500 in New 
Haven. 

In Belchertown, Hampshire county, carriage 
making is being successfully prosecuted this 
spring, on a large scale. 

Punch says, “ Kinder is the looking-glass than 
the wine-glass, for the former reveals our defects 
to ourselves only, the latter to our friends.” 

San Francisco is steadily improving in its gen- 
eral appearance, and many fine buildings are 
being erected. The population is now about 
80,000. 

The steamer Vanderbilt, lately left New York, 
taking three horses for the Emperor Napoleon, 
trom Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, of Baltimore. 


James Porter, known all over the country as 
the Kentucky Giant, died at Shippingport, Ky., 
on the 25th ult. His height was seven feet and 
nine inches. 


The Porter Britannia and Plate Co. is the title 
of a new company recently organized in Taun- 
ton, Mass., for the manufacturing of Britannia 
and plated ware, with a capital of $25,000. 

The cattle and pigs in Illinois are dying rapid- 
ly of a malady termed the black-leg. Animals of 
this kind cannot gambol, even in their most vi- 
vacious moments, it seems, without peril to their 
limbs. 

The ultimate sale of the copyright of Paradise 
Lost — to Milton’s widow eight pounds ; 
and Dryden received from Tonson two pounds 
thirteen shillings and ninepence for every one 
hundred lines of his poetry. 

A steamer is building in New York, and the 
boilers are being constructed to test a new fuel, 
composed of coal tar and saw dust. A manu- 
factory at Manchester, N. H., is thus heated. 


The Bishop of London recently preached at 
an omnibus station to a large gathering of omni- 
bus-drivers. Religious services are held every 
Sabbath in the same place, by a clergyman of the 
parish. 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, N. 
H., are about to build a stone-dam in the Merri- 
mac River, at Garvin’s Falls, three miles below 
Concord, where they propose to lay the founda- 
tion of a large manufacturing town. 

Every dog in Massachusetts who would have 
the right to live, must be registered, numbered, 
and licensed by the town clerk, and every dog 
must wear a collar with his owner’s name ang his 
own number registered on it. 

Rev. Mr. Gaylord, in illustration and proot of 
an assertion made in a sermon that all men were 
not born equal, said that though in 1654 many 
children were born, but one Shakspeare on that 
day saw the light—no other spirit twinned with 

is. 


An English missionary, Mr. Macgowan, long 
resident at Shanghae, China, has recently under- 
taken a mission to Nagasaki, Japan, taking with 
him his tracts and copies of Scripture in Chinese 
for distribution, and Bibles in English and Datch 
for the use of the native interpreters. 

The flood on the Mississippi River is said to 
have left everywhere its mark of desolation. 
From Memphis down, scores ot plantations and 
villages are either overflowed or rendered almost 
uninhabitable by the mould with which the sur- 
rounding moisture has covered every dwelling. 

Sir John Hawkins, in his Memoirs of John- 
son, ascribes the decline of literature to the as- 
cendency of frivolous magazines between the 
years 1740 and 1760. He says that they render 
smatterers conceited, and confer the superficial 
glitter of knowledge instead of its substance. 

Louise Reeder, who will be remembered as a 
very attractive-looking woman, though not a re- 
markably gqod actress, and as author of Linda, 
the Cigar Girl, ete., died in New Orleans, lately, 
from injuries received by the explosion of a cam- 
phene lamp. 

Two young men, named Ariel French and 
Henry W. Moran, are in jail in Syracuse, N. Y., 
for placing obstructions on a railroad track. 
They hid behind a tree, with a view of plunder, 
which the disaster would give them a chance for. 
Luckily a hand-car came along, and the danger 
was removed. 

The critic of the Buffalo Republic does not 
like Karl Formes. He says his voice is a won- 
der in compass and strength; but in regard to 
the musical part of it, if Karl Formes should 
come into our back yard at night, and sing in 
that style, we should feel justified in stoning him 
off the premises. 

A German woman in New York eloped with 
a small Dutchman, a few days ago, and carried 
off with her $300 belonging to her husband, and 
three young children. She also attempted to set 
fire to the house in which her husband resided, 
but the fire was discovered and extinguished be- 
fore it had done much damage. 


Sands of Gold. 


_++++ No man is so insignificant as to be sure 
his example can do no hurt.—Lord Clarendon. 


... He who sends the storm steers the ves- 
sel.— Adam. 


_++++ Men’s evil manners live in brass; their 
virtues we write in water.—Shakspeare. 


-... The hand may be clogged by excessive 
means, as well as rendered powerless by the want 
of them.—Bovee. 


.... An incurable fever agitates the whole 
world ; the strong feel the heat, and the weak the 
chill.—De Boufflers. 


++» The finest compliment that can be paid 


to a woman of sense is to address her as such. 
— Bovee. 


.... The higher we rise, the more isolated we 
become; and all elevations are cold. — De 
Boufflers. 


-+++ The putting an end to hunting is the first 
step in the progress of civilizations.—Rev. Jona. 
Boucher. 


.++. He is happy whose circumstances suit his 
temper ; but he is more excellent who can suit 
his temper to any circumstances.—Hume. 

_ +++. Every great and commanding movement 
in the annals of the world, is the triumph of en- 
thusiasm.— Emerson. 

-+-. Acrowd is not company, and faces are 
but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling 
cymbal where there is no love —Bacon. 

«++. It is easy to exclude the noon-tide light 
by closing the eyes; and it is easy to resist the 
clearest truth by hardening the heart against it. 
—Aeith. 

-++. A lie should be trampled on and extin- 
guished wherever found. I am for fumigating 
the atmosphere, when I suspect that falsehood, 
like pestilence, breathes around me.— Carlyle. 

.... Men with gray eyes are generally keen, 
energetic, and at first cold ; but you may depend 
upon their sympathy with real sorrow.- Search 
the ranks of our benevolent men, and you will 
agree with me.—Struggles for Life. 

:... The prohibition of books supposed to be 
dangerous to the civil power, is an attempt to put 
the sun of reason into a dark lantern, that its 
mighty blaze may be hidden or revealed accord- 
ing to the will of some purblind despot.—Burke. 

.... Itis observed that the most censorious 
are generally the least judicious; who, having 
nothing to recommend themselves, will be find- 
ing fault with others. No man envies the merit 
of another that has any of his own.—Colton. 


Hoker’s Wudaet. 


Why is a newly born babe like a gale of wind? 
Because it begins with a squall. 


The early bird picks up the worm; but the 
worm soon picks up the late bird.— Punch. 

Why is a retired carpenter like a lecturer? 
Because he is an ex-planer. 

A drunkard is called a bon-vivant, that is a good 
liver, when he is notoriously the worst of all 
livers, and bears a bad liver with him. 

What an important personage would be a to- 
pographical engineer, if he could honestly ex- 
claim, “ I’m monarch of all I survey !” 

Why is Alison’s History like the prevalent 
fashion of crinoline? Because, says an historic 
critic, it is in a round-about style. 


A young lady who talks eloquently about love 
is probably incapable of feeling much of it. 
Deep feeling does not overflow in words. 

A common domestic clock, ‘a kitchener,” 
having run down, Jones, with unblushing effron- 
tery, observed that it had come to an untimely 
end ! 

A wag being told by an acquaintance that 
Miss —— (who is rather a broad-featured young © 
lady) had a benign countenance, he replied : 
“ Perhaps you mean seven-by nine.” 

A writer in an agricultural periodical insists 
that farmers generally ought to learn to make 
better fences. Why not establish a fencing 
school for their benefit ? : 


The Louisville Journal thinks the American 
Eagle has great caws to complain of the libel 
that Pve’s Raven is a translation from the Per- 
sian. It characterizes it as a fowl as Persian. 

A relative of Mr. Binney’s gave his orders to 
his ostler as follows: “ Enry, take the arness 
hoff the hoff orse, slip the altar hover is ed, hand 
give im some ay hand hoats.” 

One actor speaking of another, who was as ro- 
tund as Falstaff and as heavy as Daniel Lam- 
vert, exclaimed, “ He is headstrong as a mule! 
and why? Because he knows that nobody could 
beat him thoroughly in one day !” 


An Australian, from the number of murders 
committed in that auriferous region, thinks that 
Melbourne must be that place Shakspeare speaks 
of when he says, “‘ that bourne from which travel- 
ler returns.” 

“ Adam,” said a sagacious man, “showed 
much wisdom in giving names to the animals 
when they were brought to him. But as for the 
hog, I think any one would have known what it 
was, if he had not named it so.” 

A friend who has been hesitating whether to 
keep a matrimonial engagement, informs us that 
he has at last bespoke his wedding suit. He ev- 
idently, on the whole, prefers a suit fur the fulfil- 
ment of his promise to a suit fur the breach of it. 
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BETTY COPELAND’s DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. 8. C. RUSSELL. 


How curiously thoughts are linked. Think- 
ing just now how much the fallen leaves from the 
old elm looked like last spring’s growth of dan- 
delions on the same spot, from that to Lowell’s 
beautiful poem on the dandelion, and how I 
used to watch for the first ones when I was a 
child, where they grew thickest, down in the run 
by the meadow, over in Uncle James’s field, and 
all up round Betty Copeland’s cottage, I stopped 
with Betty, and her quaint little house, and her 
pretty daughter. I must tell Betty’s story, sim- 
pleasitis. - 

When I was a child going to schpol, a dark 
little woman, with a child in her arms, came over 
one sultry afternoon and sat upon the door stone, 
looking wistfully at us little ones, while she 
hushed her baby. She told the teacher, in answer 
to her inquiries, that she had walked a great way, 
and wanted a place where she could work for 
herself and her child. Where should the united 
voice of teacher and scholars send her, but to 
good Deacon 'Thomson’s, the home for all the 
homeless and afflicted ? Thither the poor, weary 
creature went, guided by one of the older girls, 
and though the good housewife had company and 
cares in plenty, and no need of any other hands 
to labor, she took the wanderer in, and the next 
we heard was that Betty Copeland was to stay 
for a while at the deacon’s to do a little spinning 
Mrs. Thomson had, and that then she would 
probably find some chance for her pensioner. 
Bless the good woman’s heart! she was always 
finding chances for people. Iexpect she’s found 
a chance in heaven long since. 

When the spinning was done, there was house- 
cleaning to do, and then the cook wanted to go 
home for a visit, and it was found that Betty was 
an excellent cook, and altogether a very handy, 
faithful personage, and hard to part with.” By 
that time, too, the deacon had taken a liking to 
the pretty black-eyed baby, who crowed and 
clapped its little hands at him, and he could not 
bear to send it out into the world, poor thing, so it 
came that Betty became a fixture in the old 
brown house, and the child a charm in the dark 
rooms, and under the old trees and out in the 
fields, wherever the deacon happened to be. 
But Betty was thrifty, and thought she might do 
better for herself and the deacon’s lady too, by 
taking a separate house, and leaving her place to 
be filled by a younger person. She had hoarded 
something in the four years of her stay, and had 
such a reputation as a laundress, that any quan- 
tity of work waited her orders. There was some 
consultation between the good people and their 
pensioner about the place of her abode, and at 
length it was decided to give her a three-cornered 
piece of land upon the roadside, a quarter of a 
mile distant, and remove a useless old porch 
there which was an eyesore to the deacon’s wife, 
and which the good man thought might be 
fitted up at small expense. A most comical 
looking tenement it made with its flat roof, its 
little porch over the door, and its irregular win- 
dows, but a most comfortable place too, when it 
was thoroughly repaired and painted, and fitted 
up with a plump bed, a stove that never needed 
polishing, a corner cupboard garnished with delf, 
a table and some stout chairs. A proud little 
woman was Betty Copeland when she took 
possession of her new house, and well it throve 
beneath her hand. 

Early and late Betty was at work. When she 
found time to do the great bundles of fine clothes 
she carried home at twilight, to scrub her house, 
to tidy herself and Katy, to cook the food, to 
weed the three cornered lot, no one could tell, but 
all these were done, and numberless others, and 
the world went well with Betty. A pretty place 
the house was to look at in early spring-time, 
when the yellow walls rose from a field of dan- 
delions, yellow all over as cloth of gold, or later, 
when the clover blossomed out red and sweet on 
both sides the path that led up from the wicket, 
and nodded in the summer wind, and brushed 
your shoes as you went to the house. Or when 
all Betty’s rose-bushes were full of blooms, or 
the honeysuckle tempted all the bees in the 
neighborhood, or the long row of currant bushes 
was ruddy with fruit, or the young plum-trees 
purple from top to bottom. 

Betty had a pig, too, who seemed to have her 
instinct of cleanliness and thrift, for he always 
appeared to be lying on new straw, ready for 
company, and grunted so comfortably at you that 


you could not choose but be pleased. In process 
of time, too, a great brindle cow and a house to 
hold her, were added to Betty’s treasures, and if 
anybody wanted especially nice cream for a 
party, or the sweetest and yellowest butter-pats 
in all the country, everybody said they must go 
to Betty Copeland’s for them. 

But Betty’s daughter was the “ topmost bright 
bubble” of all the old woman’s possessions. 
How she ever happened to have such a lovely 
child was a mystery, for Betty was such a little 
wizened thing, so like the last dried apple or 
cranberry forgotten in the barrel, that one had an 
instinctive desire to put her in a tub of hot 
water, along with the fine shirts, and soak her 
out to fair proportions. But Katy was a wild 
rose, a violet, a sweet lily of the vale, graceful 
and beautiful, and as naturally refined as if she 
had been born to great possessions and the at- 
mosphere of the proudest society. How proud 
the poor old woman was of her beautiful child ! 
What delight she took in buying fanciful dresses 
for her, and watching the pretty figure as it 
bounded off to school.” How sturdily she re- 
jected all the good advice of the village matrons 
about bringing up her daughter in a manner 
suited to her own sphere in life, and sent the girl 
successively to high-school, academy, drawing- 
school, dancing-school, singing-school, and at 
last, to the horror of all the uppertendom of 
Centreville, finished by sending her to a genteel 
boarding-school. 

In vain were all the wise sayings and good 
advice of all her polite employers. Betty said 
plainly that her child was more of a lady by 
nature than any of theirs, and for what did she 
toil day and night, but to give her a fitting edu- 
cation. What was such an ugly, ignorant old 
thing as she fit for, but to scrub and save for her 
darling. No, no! Betty had determined that her 
pretty daughter should know nothing of the 
rough side of life as long as she could hide it 
with her stooping figure and toilsome hands, and 
the girl received the sacrifice as gently and affec- 
tionately, and taxed the poor old woman’s 
strength and love in as sweetly selfish a manner 
as the very best of spoiled children could. Not 
that Katy was naturally selfish—not a whit of it. 
But if we set ourselves resolutely to make any 
loved object useless to themselves, and burden- 
some to us, the chances almost always are that 
we succeed. 

Eighteen, lovely, accomplished Katy Cope- 
land came home to her doting old mother. 
There was much discussion among the village 
magnates as to how the girl was to be received, 
and What position she should occupy in our 
sensitive society. It might have gone rather 
hard with her, for many of the mamas had 
daughters not as pretty as Katy, but Mrs. Thom- 
son declared in open sewing-circle, that though 
she did not approve of the fine education Betty 
had given her child, she had as good a right to 
do it as any person present, and for her part, she 
should receive her old favorite as an equal. Mrs. 
Thomson’s mandate being law, all present were 
obliged to acquiesce, though no doubt there were 
many mental reservations. 


Katy’s sweetness and grace did all the rest. 
Not the most rigid stickler for birth and position 
could resist the fascination of her thousand 
pretty ways, and her gentle way of making her 
good taste useful to all who came in contact 
with her. Katy Copeland soon came to be an 
oracle in the matter of trimming dresses and 
bonnets, of arranging a room, or preparing for a 
party, and save a few slights which she passed 
over in silence, was received as graciously as the 
most aristocratic girl in Centreville. 

But what should Katy do? It seémed to be 
expected that she should do something, and 
after a year had gone by, even Betty began to 
see the wisdom of furnishing some resource for 
her child) when her own hands should fail. 
Teaching, or dressmaking, or a fancy goods 
shop. All were discussed, but nothing decided 
upon. It was spring time, balmy and soft, and 
Betty thought it would be better to wait a little 
longer and let her daughter enjoy the summer 
evenings with the young people. It would be 
time gnough to think of work when the days 
grew cooler. 

About this time all Centreville, that is, the 
lady portion, and especially the young lady por- 
tion, were agitated by a new face at church, and 
on the hotel steps, and round the river banks 
where was good fishing, or out in the forest where 
the partridges and deer were to be had in plenty. 
It was a very handsome face, and,a very manly 
figure that carried it about, and the report that it 


belonged to an only child whose parents were 
rich and proud, detracted nothing from the in- 
terest. Day by day the young sportsman ram- 
bled up and down the banks with a rod, and a 
book for the stillest places when the fish would 
not come, or out inte the woods where the sharp 
crack of his rifle frightened the echoes not much 
accustomed to sounds less peaceful than the ring 
of a cowbell, or the tap of the woodpecker. 

It was wonderful how rustic our belles sud- 
denly became. Gipsey hats were more in favor 
than ever, and berrying parties, and strolls down 
among the thickets by the river-side, grew fash- 
ionable at once. Who made the advances was 
never quite clearly proved, but in a short time 
Mr. Seaton was well acquainted with most of the 
village belles, and soon showed his mustache at 
all the younger gatherings. Anybody could 
hear his rich voice in a song or a laugh in the 
lighted parlors along the village street, or see 
him in the moonlight nights convoying a bevy of 
gay girls home from a party or sewing circle. 
To do Katy Copeland justice, she had no hand 
in the matter. Too modest to seck attention 
from any one, and perhaps painfully conscious 
of the great difference in their social position, she 
carefully avoided the stranger, and left the field 
to her more fortunate companions. It might be 
that this shyness piqued the young man, or per- 
haps the light of the beautiful face that some- 
times flitted across his path, sunk into his heart 
at once, but before the village had time to re- 
cover from its astonishment, William Seaton 
was first the admirer, then the declared lover 
and affianced husband of the washerwoman’s 
daughter. 

There were many ominous shakes of the head, 
many dubious speeches about the difference in 
rank, the pride of the parents, and their probable 
indignation on finding that their only son had 
formed such a mesalliance, and all the gossips 
were on the lookout when one autumnal day, a 
gray-haired gentleman got out of the coach 
and inquired for William Seaton. No doubt 
there were angry discussions, persuasions, threats, 
every argument that an outraged parent or a 
stubborn child could use, but none of the watch- 
ers were any the wiser for it. 

But every one knew that the Seatons met Katy 
at Deacon Thomson’s by the merest accident, 
that the deacon and the elderly gentleman were 
closeted several times, that Katy’s eyes were very 
red for two or three days, that her lover stumped 
up and down the old fishing-ground, and that 
finally, atter a week's delay, the elder Seaton and 
the deacon called on the old washerwoman, and 
had an exciting visit, if one might judge by the 
very red faces with which the two gentlemen 
went down the street, and the very energetic 
manner in which Betty shook her fist afterthem. 


There was more delay still, with plenty of 
visits, and tears and pale faces, and secret treaties, 
at the end of which the young gentleman’s 
mother came down also, to add her weight to 
the opposing scale. She was haughty and 
courtly, but her son was an only and an idolized 
child, and knew his advantage, and after the 
offices of the deacon and his wife had been ex- 
erted all round, matters were brought to a crisis. 
But somebody must be sacrificed to the offended 
dignity of caste, and who so fit a victim as the 
insignificant litte woman, who had but a few 
years to live at the best, and who beside, you 
know, dear, could not be expected to have such 
fine feelings as more fortunate people. The 
terms of the treaty soon came out. 

Katy was beautiful, graceful, accomplished, 
and had all the tone of the best society. If Wil- 
liam’s heart was set upon her, he must be in- 
dulged, and as the girl fortunately had no rel- 
atives but this old woman, and would no doubt 
forget her in time, the thing could be tolerated. 
But the mother was to give her up completely. 
The deacon had been coaxed into adopting her, 
she was to bear his name before she took her new 
one, she was to be splendidly dowered by her 
father-in-law, and when Katy left Centreville she 
was never to see her mother, or communicate 
with her again. To do the girl justice, she at 
first rejected the terms indignantly, but it was so 
plainly to be seen that she was pining and 
wretched, and the advantages of the match were 
so great, that even Betty added her entreaties to 
the lover’s.. She was sure she should be happy 
and comfortable, and should only miss her darling 
child for a little while. She should be so proud 
to hear of her success through the deacon’s fum- 
ily, that at last Katy concluded that perhaps it 
would not be so bad after all, especially as they 
proposed settling a pension upon her mother, 


and that no doubt she should be allowed to come 
home and see her when the affair got to be an old 
story. 

There was but little time allowed for the pre- 
parations, and dressmakers were brought from 
the neighboring town to fit the bride’s travelling 
toilet, and such articles as should be needed be- 
fore the more expensive wardrobe for the com- 
ing season could be obtained. All these prepar- 
ations were carried on at the deacon’s, Mrs. 
Seaton presiding like a duchess, and her future 
daughter deferring to her in all things. She lit- 
tle thought that all through those days poor 
Betty watched them from the great china closet 
that made a passage to Mrs. Thomson’s room. 
That sitting with a bit of the curtain drawn back 
from the windowed door, she watched every turn 
of the fair young head, every motion of the 
pretty fingers, smiling faintly when her darling . 
smiled, and brushing the tears away with her 
horny hand when a pensive look stole over the 
bright face. She little thought that while she 
sat in the moonlight with her lover, or lost her- 
self in pleasant dreams, the poor old woman was 
striving upon her knees, until deep into the night, 
for strength and patience to give up what was 
more than life to her. 

The wedding-day came at last, a soft, golden 
cycle of the Indian summer. ‘T’here was no cer- 
emony or parade about the affair. Simply a 
dinner before the marriage, and a leave-taking 
after it, and while everybody was staring and 
congratulating, the carriages drove off, and the 
last tearful glance from the bride’s face, and the 
proud, happy one of the young husband, was all 
lost round the corner of the road. Betty had 
been there to help dress her daughter, had bid- 
den her a solemn, tender farewell, and disap- 
peared just as the carriages started. There was 
an inquiry made for her, but we supposed she 
had gone home to be alone with her sorrow. 
But there was a high hill back of the deacon’s, 
where the post road could be seen for several 
miles, and there the old woman had run, bare- 
headed, to get a last glimpse of her child. 
Lying down upon the ground she watched them 
until the shadow disappeared, and then in a 
trance of sorrow, gazed at the way which they 
had gone till the sunlight all faded and the stars 
came out, and the solemn moon rose silently up 
among them. No matter for the dew or the chill 
night air. Nothing could hurt the poor, old, 
worn form, like the tearing away of its idol, 
never loved so well, never longed for with such 
an agonizing tenderness, as when the sacrifice 
was completed. She would not have taken back 
a whit of it all. Katy was happy. Katy would 
be loved and courted, and tenderly cared for, 
would see none but pleasant sights, hear only 
kind words. That was what the old woman had 
toiled, and saved, and hoped for, and the goal 
was won. But the poor, fond heart was none the 
less a broken one. ‘Talk of parted lovers, of sen- 
timental sacrifices, of the romance of young 
heads! There’s no romance in the world like 
that of the old, and ugly, and despised. No 
flowers of sentiment half so delicate and sweet 
as bloom over the graves of hopes and joys in 
homely people’s hearts. Poor old fathers and 
mothers. Old-maid sisters and awkward broth- 
ers whom nobody thinks of pitying, who roll up 
their dead hopes in white, and lay them away in 
sacred spots to be wept over secretly. There are 
plenty of such graves made all around us, and 
the fragrance goes up from them forever, and 
will not be disregarded. 

Everybody said that Betty Copeland had 
grown strangely childish since her daughter’s 
marriage. She wouldn’t take work, cared noth- 
ing for company, but spun and knit pretty white 
stockings such as Katy used to wear, from morn- 
ing until night, and kept little nice messes before 
the fire, peering down the road as twilight fell 
each day, for somebody who never came. At 
last it was whispered that the old woman was 
mad, in a quiet way, and one cold morning when 
the deacon went to see why no smoke came from 
the crooked chimney, he found only the worn 
out casket of the old washerwoman. The better 
part had gone as the dew rises from the withered 
flower. 

She wouldn’t have lived long, they said, and 
she was too old, and rough, and common-place, 
and ignorant, tobe killed just by a little sorrow ; 
but I wouldn’t have been Katy Seaton as she 
stood over her mother’s grave. No! not for 
worlds ! 


+ + 


It is with life as with coffee; he who drinks it 
pure must not drain it to the dregs. 
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SIR CHARLES L, EASTLAKE. 

We present herewith a fine likeness of Sir 
Charles L. Eastlake, one of the most eminent of 
modern English artists, perhaps best known in 
this country through engravings from his pic- 
tures of Italian banditti, which suggested the 

lay of the “ Brigand,” rendered so famous by 

allack’s —s of Massaroni, and in the 
tableaux of which Eastlake’s groupings and 
costumes are reproduced. Charles ck East- 
lake was born at Plymouth in 1796, and sent to 
be educated at the Charterhouse, with the view 
of fitting him in due time to succeed to the well- 
established practice of his father, a solicitor. It, 
however, happened that R. B- Haydon was also 
a native of Plymouth ; and young Eastlake one 
day saw, in progress, his fellow townsman’s great 
historical picture, “ Dentatus.” That sight 
changed the whole current of his ideas, and he 
determined to transfer at once his labors from 
parchment to canvass. 

The first picture he produced was ‘‘ The Rais- 
ing of Jairus’s Daughter,” which, as the work of 
a student, displayed many signs of unusual 
romise. It was purchased by a well-known am- 
ateur of the day, Mr. Jeremiah Harman, who, on 
the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty, which 
took place at that period, engaged the young 
painter to proceed to Paris for the pur- 
pose of making copies of some of the 
masterpieces in the gallery of the Louvre. 
His labors were, however, soon inter- 
rupted by the unexpected escape of Napo- 
leon I. from Elba; and he returned sud- 
denly to England, and to his native town. 
But the oe student was soon fol- 
lowed or his way by the very personage 
whose sudden appearance in France had 
driven him from his studies in the Louvre. 
Napoleon, a prisoner on board the Belle- 
rophon, became as unexpected a visitor 
to the harbor of Plymouth as he had been 
so shortly before to the shores of France ; 
and the portrait which the young artist 
then contrived to take of the twice de- 
posed emperor, excited considerable in- 
terest. Every day, during the neighbor- 
hood of the emperor in the harbor, young 
Eastlake was out in an open boat, study- 
ing the lineaments of the fallen sovereign, 
as he walked the deck or as he stood 
musing at the gangway, looking towards 
the shores of that “ perfidious Albion,” 
that had at last been the chief means of 
thwarting his schemes. ‘The picture thus 
painted (a full length) possessed uncom- 
mon interest, as being the last of the 
— of Napoleon painted in Europe. 

is first pictures were, in fact, of an arch- 
itectural character: they consisted of 
views of the bridge and castle of St. 
Angelo, and of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
This style was, however, soon abandoned 
for a series of studies which, by their bold- 
ness and lifelike originality, at once at- 
tracted the attention of our artistic public. 
Of this school was his “ Brigand’s Wife 
defending her Husband,” that gained for 
him the general popularity which he en- 
joyed at that period. The first work of 
which marked the adoption 
of his final style—that of pure religious 
art—was his “Christ blessing the little 
Children.” Its appearance was hailed as 
a proof that the English school would 
yet prove itself capable of treating the 
ighest range of subjects with a purity and 
spirituality of feeling worthy of the noblest 
walk of art. The painter's reputation as 
an accomplished artist, and as a man 
whose attainments rendered him a singu- 
lar ornament to the profession, was ac- 
knowledged by his appointment as Secre- 
tary to the “ National Commission of Fine 
Arts,” a post for which his knowledge 
peculiarly fitted him ; and with that inci- 
dent the tide of preferment fairly set in. 
In 1843, he was appointed keeper of the 
National Gallery, and in 1850 he received 
the highest artistic rank which the British 
artist can attain to—the presidency of the 
Royal Academy. Shortly afterwards he 
received the honor of knighthood. Sir 
Charles was subsequently appointed di- 
rector instead of keeper of the National 
Gallery, with a salary increased to £1000 

rannum. He was married somewhat 
ate in life, to an accomplished lady, well 
known in the literary world as Miss Rigby, the 


. authoress of a capital book, entitled “ Letters 


from the Baltic.” . 
_ OO? 
A REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCE, 

In the recently published Memoirs of the 
Duchess of Orleans, the following interesting ac- 
countis given of a well remembered scene in the 
Chamber of Deputies during the revolutionary 
proceedings of ’48:—‘‘ When the princess en- 
tered the assembly, the disorder was extreme ; 
the deputies besieged the tribune; a strange 
crowd blocked up the lobbies, barring the pas- 
sage of the royal party. Cries of “ Pas de Prin- 
ces! Nous ne voulons pas de Princes ici !’ were 
heard; but they were overpowered by louder 
cries of Vive la Duchesse d’Orléans ! Vive le 
Comte de Paris!’ She took her place near the 
tribune, and remained standing there, with her 
two children at her side; behind her stood the 
persons of her suite, using all their efforts to keep 
off the crowd that pressed around her. M. 
Dupin ascended the tribune; he announced that 
the act of abdication was about to be presented 
to the chamber by M. Barrot; meanwhile, he 
strongly urged that the unanimous acclamations 
which had hailed the Comte de Paris as king, 
and the Duchess of Orleans as Regent, should be 
‘ntered in the procés-verbal. These words were 


received with violent opposition from a part of 
the chamber and the tribunes. The president 
thought fit to call upon all strangers to quit the 
chamber, and requested the princes to withdraw, 
‘in deference to the rules.’ ‘Sir,’ replied the 
duchess, ‘this is a royal sitting.’ Some of her 
friends, alarmed at the increasing tumult, en- 
treated her to leave the chamber. ‘If I leave 
this assembly, my son will never enter it again,’ 
she replied, and remained immovable in her 
place. But the crowd kept advancing, the noise 
increased, and the heat became so excessive that 
the young prince could hardly breathe. The 
—- was then conducted along the left-hand 
obby running at the back of the semicircle, to 
the upper benches opposite to the tribune, where 
she seated herself with the Duke of Nemours and 
her children. At this moment, M. Odilon Bar- 
rot, who had just returned from the Tuileries, 
obtained silence. ‘The crown of July rests 
upon the head of a child,’ he said. At the ac- 
clamations of ‘ Vive le Comte de Paris!’ the 
Duchess of Orleans rose from her seat, as if to 
speak. While one side of the chamber cried out 
‘Parlez, parlez!’ the other tried to drown her 
voice. She began with the words, ‘My son and 
I are come,’ but was instantly interrupted. She 
again attempted to speak, but was unable to 


SIR CHARLES 


make herself heard, and sat down. Several 
speakers rose one after another, amidst confusion 
impossible to describe. At length M. de Lamar- 
tine advanced toward the tribune. The first sen- 
tences he uttered revived the hopes of her 
friends; but with her sweet and melancholy 
smile she made aslight sign, which showed them 
that she did not share their illusion. Towards 
the close of the speech, a violent knocking 
resounded through the hall, the doors of the 
tribune of the press were burst open by an armed 
mob, who rushed forward with loud cries; they 
pointed their loaded muskets towards different 
parts of the chamber, till at length they perceived 
the royal mother and her children, at whom they 
took deliberate aim. Most of the deputies 
quitted the chamber, leaving the Duchess of 
Orleans and her little sons exposed, with no 
other protection from the musket-balls of the in- 
furiated mob than that of a small number of dep- 
uties, who remained in their places before her. 


From the calmness of her face it might have been | 


thought that she only was in no danger. Lean- 
ing over to the bench below her, she gently 
placed her hand on the shoulder of a deputy and 


said, in a voice that betrayed noemotion, ‘ What | 


do you advise me to do? 1 
ties are no longer here ; you must go to the presi- 
dent's house to gather the chamber together.’ 


‘Madam, the depu- 


‘But how can I get there? she replied, still | 
without moving from her place, or betraying any 
alarm at the muskets which glittered above her 
head. ‘Follow me,’ said M. Julee de Lasteyre. 
Descending from bench to bench, he conducted 
her to the left corner of the chamber, where there 
is an exit reserved for the deputies, and leading 
into a dimly-lighted corridor ; the folding-doors, 
one of which was shut, open only from within, 
the other, which was open, separates the chamber 
from this corridor. . de Lasteyre made his 
way to it by pushing aside the crowd, and, per- 
ceiving a company of National Guards outside 
the door, he called to them to form lines to pro- 
tect the Duchess of Orleans, who was following 
him, which they immediately did.” - 


MACHINE FOR MAKING CHAINS. 


An ingenious machine for the manufacture 
of chains hasbeen introduced. The chain made 


but is of a peculiar kind, which may be called 
double-link chain; it is made, not of pairs of 
links, but strictly of double links, each consisting 
of only one piece of metal. The links are fag- 
goted and welded before being put into the chain, 
and to make them inclose a 

quire to be bent. It is in a great measure owing 


EASTLAKE, 


to the manner of making the links which gives 
the chain the superiority which it is claimed to 
possess over the common kind of chain. This 
machine performs the whole of the process of 
making this chain from the forging of the links 
to putting them together. The first operation 
which takes place at one end of the machine, is 
that of winding up a small piece of small flat iron 
rod till it forms a coil of several thicknesses of 
metal. This coil is taken to a proper fire and 
heated to a welding heat, and then putin another 
part of the machine, by which it is welded into a 
ring which is equally strong at all points. From 
the last named part of the machine, the ring is 
taken by automatic devices to another part, 
where it is elongated in one direction and closed 
in adirection at right angles to it, till it forms a 
link which resembles the figure 8, except that the 
two sides do not cross in the middle. It is then 
taken by other devices and bent at the middle of 
its length, and then, by hand, put through 
another link and placed in another part of the 
machine, by which its looped extremities are 
drawn close together, which finishes it. The 
next link passing through these looped ends se- 
cures them, and thus the chain is formed. Alto- 
gether the chain is a fine specimen of ingenuity, 
and seems likely to accomplish all that is desir- 


other, only re- | 


able.— Commercig] Bulletin. 


A NIGHT MARCH IN INDIA. 

It was distinctly announced that no officer 
should be permitted to march who did not re- 
ceive an invitation or orders to do so; and, of 
course, the secrecy of the expedition leading to 
the conclusion that a great object was in view, 
the officers not invited were up to seven o’clock in 
a state of considerable irritation and excitement. 
Nearly every one about headquarters, except 
those all-knowing politicals who pull the strings 
which set so many arms and legs working, and the 
heads of departments, were in utter ignorance of 
the object or direction of the night march. I 
question much if colonel or brigadier was ac- 
quainted with the course till the stars of heaven 
told them they were steering northwards. Now, 
it is a most difficult matter to organize an expe- 
dition in the night, in an unknown country. One 
man may make his way towards a certain point 


| guided by local knowledge, a compass, and the 
by this machine is not like that in common use, | 


stars, but the direction of elephants, camels, and 
guns over rice-fields, past forests, ditches, rivers 
unknown, isa very different matter. Even the 
move in front out of a camp at night, in column 
of march, is more difficult than the words seem 
toexpress. Jf, in the duke’s opinion, there were 
few generals who could get a large corps into 
Hyde Park, but few or none who could get them 
out again in broad-daylight, it may be 
imagined that it is by no means so simple 
as it would appear to the uninitiated to 
get infantry, cavalry, and guns in proper 
order, all in direct column of route, out 
on the open field, in a pitch-dark night. 
Our little expedition consisted of the 7th 
hussars, headquarters of the carbineers, 
Ist Punjaub cavalry, a troop of the royal 
horse artillery (six guns), the rifle brig- 
ade, a detachment of her majesty’s 20th, 
and a wing of the Balooch battalion. As 
Captain Fitzgerald collected 150 ele- 
phants, it was arranged that one-half the 
force should be mounted—five on each of 
these unwieldy locomotives—the other 
half marching till the halts took place, 
when they relieved their comrades from 
the trouble of journeying aloft, and the 
elephant cavalry became infantry till the 
next half. There were some spare ele- 
phants.in case of accidents. Lord Clyde, 
with his shoulder bandaged up, was, much 
against his will, obliged to go in a dooly. 
The mess dinners, an hour earlier than 
usual, were full of conjecture ; but it was 
generally supposed we were going to aid 
Grant in some conjectured difficulty. At 
about 7.30, P. M., the officers of head- 
quarters were informed that whoever 
wished might join the head of the column. 
At 8 o’clock the regiments were formed 
up in front of their camps, and at 8.30 
they were marched off, with the usual ad- 
vance guard, into the darkness. Not a 
light was to be seen, save the glare ot the 
watch-fires ; but soon there appeared be- 
fore us, like a light in some wintry sea, 
one steady flame. A lantern had been 
mounted on the back of an elephant 
which followed the guides, and had the 
honor of being the leader of the expedi- 
tion. The men were in high spirits. 
Wrapped in their greatcoats, those social 
fives smoked, chatted, and laughed in 
their peripatetic clubs till the cold and 
monotony of the night march proved too 
much for even the most loquacious Hiber- 
nian. Linkmen with flaring torches, af- 
ter a time, were put forward to cast a light 
on the pitfalls, the heavy fields, ditches, 
and wells which lay in our course. A 
delay of nearly an hour occurred soon af- 
ter we left camp, in getting the columns 
into proper order. Just to illustrate the 
difficulty ot a night march in this sort of 
country, where no officer knows where he 
is going, I may mention that the Madras 
light cavalry, a most efficient set of men, 
were unwittingly left behind. They were 
formed up in their proper place, but by 
some accident the captain, Macgregor, did 
not receive the order to move off with the 
rest of the column, and after a long halt 
in the cold, he rode off to see what had 
become of the rest. He could not find 
them. He then marched off his troops, 
circled round the camp—saw no trace of 
the column—came back—marched again, 
and after an ineffectual search, returned 
to camp at midnight till next morning, when his 
squadron proved a most useful and desirable es- 
cort and aid to Major Kirby in his march with 
the baggage and tents. The column, once started, 
moved off in a straight line to Bankee. Ele- 
phants crashing in one leaden line through cates, 
over swampy grass, through dall-fields, can out- 
march cavalry or infantry, and the latter regu- 
lated the pace. 

The moving lighthouse guided the officers, 
and so, tramp, tramp, squash, squash, thud, 
thud, away they proceeded. A northerly wind 
came down from the Himalayas, and soon the 
cold cut through the warmest Indian clothing. 
The column made such good progress, that if it 
had pushed on, it would have reached Bankee 
long ere daybreak. A long halt was called, 
therefore, near a tope of trees and a small ham- 
let. Wrapped up in cloaks and resais, officers 
and men enjoyed an hour’s refreshing sleep. 
The march commenced again so timed as to bring 
the force to Bankee soon after sunrise. It has 
transpired since that in the night the column 

assed a large party of the enemy on the left. 
Lieut. Colonel Crealock and some others ob- 
served fires on the left, which were the watches 
of the enemy, but it was supposed they proceeded 
from villagers engaged in some festival or agricul- 
tural pursuits.—Letter from Camp, near Bankee 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


poct's Corner. 


THE TWO BOOKS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


A lover and his lass 
Lay reading on the grass, 
A book of olden story, 
Of love and grief and glory ; 
The maiden’s eyes were bright 
With pity and delight, 
And strayed not from the book 
Even for a casual look 
At him, her life's dear lord, 
Beside her on the sward, 
But read with lips apart 

The too entrancing tale that thrilled through all her heart. 


The lover's eyes, twin thieves, 
Stole glances from the leaves— 
Now to those milk-white shoulders, 
The charm of all beholders ; 
Now to those sunny eyes, 
Blue-light as Paradise ; 
Now to her streaming curls, 
Or ruby-covered pearls, 
Whence issued sweeter breath 
Than south wind scattereth ; 
Then to her dainty hand, 

And little fairy feet, star-twinklers in the land! 


* Ah, well-a-day quoth he— 

*Thy book's no book for me, 
The page I read is rarer, 
And tenderer and fairer ; 
For thine contains, at best, 
Life’s shadows—love's unrest— 
But mine contaios all truth, 
All beauty, and all youth, 
All feelings fond and coy, 
And deep and passionate joy ; 
Be books upon the shelf, 

My stories are thine eyes—my poem is thyself!” 


LIFE. 

Life’s more than breath and the quick round of blood; 
It is a great spirit and a busy heart. 
The coward and the small! in soul scarce do live. 
Oue generous feeling —one great thought—one deed 
Of good, ere night, would make life longer seem 
Than if each year might number a thousand days,— 
Spent as is this by nations of mankind. 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths: 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most—feels the noblest— acts the best. 

Baisy’s ** Festus.” 


THE SILVERY BROOK. 


Yon silvery slippered brook, 
That with a ceascless prattie from the hills 
Comes pimbly tripping o'er the mossy stones, 
Cannot contain its joy: ** Come thou with me— 
Into my being let thy spirit slip. 
Gliding as in a dream, and I[ will take 
Thee to the green banks of thy spirit home.” 

ANONYMOUS. 


Gtlitor's Easy Chair. 


GOssIP WITH THE READER. 


— The war in Europe will be no child's play. If fairly 
engaged between Frauce and Austria, and fought out 
with desperation, the world will behold a carnage beside 
which Waterloo would whiten. For, from 1815 to 1859, 
a period of forty-four years, the military art has made as 
great progress in Europe as any other science. Since the 
first Napoleon, what prodigi discoveries have been 
pressed into the service of the genius Destruction!— 
steam, the electric telegraph, the railroad, percussion 
guns, shell guns, the Minie rifle, the repeating pistol. 
Rumor, too, states that Louis Napoleon has poxsessed 
himself of a port&ble artillery with destructive powers 
hitherto unknown in war. If all these engines are 
brought to bear on a grand scale, the midcentury will 

it a wholesale butchery which will throw the Cor- 
sican’s slaughter-houses far into the shade. The market 
will be overstocked with widows and orphans—the fields 
of Italy will be as fertile as the richest prairie lands in 
the west. There can be, however, no long war in Europe 
waged with such terrible means of destruction. ..... Mex- 
ico has averaged one and a half president s year since 
her establishment asa republic. She is the revolution 
monger of the western world. .....Qur sanctum was per- 
fumed on May day by a profusion of the blossoms of the 
trailing arbutus, sent us by a lady cf the cape. Though 
the flowers have long since withered, the memory of the 
kind and delicate gift will never fade. ..... Our next-door 
neighbor, C. H. Brainard, has recently issued a litho- 
graphic portrait of Hon. John Sherman, member of 
Congress from Ohio. D Avignon never produced a more 
exquisitely finished head—it is a chef d’wuvre of draw- 
ing on stone......Louis Napoleon lately “‘ witched the 
world (of Paris) with noble borsemanship.”” While re- 
viewing troops on the Champ de Mars, he noticed some 
disorder at a distant part of the field. Restless and an- 
noyed, instead of despatching one of his officers, he sud- 
denly started off at full gallop to the scene of difficulty. 
The centre of the field was clear from troops, but a car- 
riage stood in the open space—a light open pheton, with 
its top thrown back —and this carriage was directly across 
the line of the emperor's directi So sudden had his 
movements been that few, for the moment, had observed 
his leaving his position in the field, but pow he was dash- 
ing fast as horse could carry him across the open space. 
Arriving at the obstacle, he took a flying leap clear over 
the carriage, and continuing his still rapid space to the 
scene of commotion, soon returned and assumed his 
position at the head of the field, while the air rang with 
acclamations of delight at the daring and success of his 
exploit......The Egyptian government will not allow M 


Lesseps to make the Suez Canal An expedition 
has been organized in France for discovering the source 
of the Nile....... A letter in the New York Times, 
giving the incidents of the Paraguay expedition, de- 
scribes Gen. Urquiza as now 5} years old His profile is 
much like that of Mr. Webster. He has the same dark 
meteoric eye, and the forehead, though less massive, does 
not lessen the resemblance. His estancta at St. Jose em- 
braces 870 square miles. He has 300,000 bead of cattle, 
60,000 horses, 90.000 merino sheep, and 200,000 mixed 
breeds. He eold last year 66,000 hides of his own pro- 
duce; as for his clip of wool the writer could form no 
estimate. He is ivterested in every useful and profitable 
enterprise in the Confederation, and mentioned that in 
the town of Rosario alone he had $250,000 engaged in 
special partnership......The customers of a certain 
cooper in a town out West, caused him a vast deal of 
vexation by their caving habits and persistence in getting 
all their old tubs and casks repaired, and buying but 
little new work. ‘I stood it, however,” said he, ** until 
one day old Sam Crabtree brought in an old bung hole, 
to which he said he wanted a new barrel made. Then I 
quitted the business in disgust.”. .....Carl Benson writes 
that Frezzolini is coming to America again. Her style is 
the most faultless of any singer in the world......Pliny 
says that in his times the women did not go out without 
jewels any more than a consul went out without fasces. 
In the feast of Trimalcyon, a guest, I know not which, 
says that the jewels of his wife have exhausted his pat- 
rimony. “If [ have a daughter,” says he, “I will cut 
off her ears as soon as she is born, to avoid being ruined 
myself first, and afterwards my son-in-law, by the pur- 
chase of ear-rings.”’......John Travis, the pistol shooter, 
gave some of the Richmond, Va., ladies lessons in the 
use of the weapon while in that city. Ladies’ eyes are 
destructive weapons enough. ..... An American, writing 
from Rome, in which city he was at the same time with 
the Prince of Wales, was agreeably surprised to find that 
that respectable young gentleman is a respectable young 
gentleman...... Persons who stand upon ceremony have 
a precarious footing......A writer in the New York 
Times argues that in case of a war between the two great 
disputing powers that ‘the ships, the provisions, the 
grain of the United States and of England must flow in 
new tides to the Mediterranean and to France; and the 
conflict which will in all likelihood end by giving a lib- 
erated Italy to the family of the nations, must stimulate 
in its progress all the leading centres of the finance and 
the commerce of the world.”...... The telegraph Wire 
between Bagdad and Constantinople is laid down. ..... An 
English paper states that Mr. Albert Smith is about to 
take unto himself a wife. The lady is Miss Mary Keeley, 
the eldest daughter of the actor, and herself a piquante 
actress and charming vocalist. It is a very suitable 
match, and one on which both parties are to be congrat- 
ulated...... Hon. Charles Hudson of Lexington has in a 
good state of forwardness a full history of the town of 
Lexington, and a genealogy of all the families...... Dr. 
Scanzoni of Wurtzburg, who attended the P 


settled it that the Israelitish women not only wore rings 
and jewels in their ears, but also in their noses. ..... The 
Eoglish correspondent of the Boston Recorder states that 
what is called the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion Louse 
of London, the offisial residence of the first magistrate, 
was built by fines levied upon Jews and Dissenters, who 
were then looked upon as dogs and infidels. A Jew was 
recently elected lord mayor, and gave his banquet in 
that very hall; and last month a non conformist mis- 
sionary society held a meeting in it for the advaucing 
of missions to China, with the present lord mayor in the 
chair. .....A letter from Paris reports that jewels abound 
with the simpler spring costume, as with rich winter 
attive. Agraffes for mantles, for evening toilet, bracelets, 
ear-rings, light branches of sparkling stones for head 
ornaments, particularly coral bijoux; bouquets in coral, 
imitations of floweas in diamonds, emeralds, etc , are 
mounted with the taste, lightness and grace which mark 
the French artificers.... .In M. Chevalier’s recent pam- 
phiet, he predicts a decline of one-fourth or one-half in 
the value of gold. Mr. Cobden, by translating and in- 
troducing the work, confirms this idea; but it would 
seem that the increase is spread over such a large surface 
that this result need not follow. The accumulations of 
gold have been very great since 1849, without as yet dis- 
turbing seriously the relative values between gold and 
silver. The additions to the stock of goldin the decade 
have been estimated at the immense sum of $758 330,000. 
During the seven years ending with 1857, the export of 
silver to the East from Great Britain and the Mediterra- 
nean was more than two hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. ..... Francis A Beals and Eliza L. Griggs of Ash- 
field, Mass , braided 23 men’s hats, each, in one day. 
The adepts in hat-braiding will tind this hard to beat. 


Loveign Hutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The next arrival from Europe will probably bring us 
the details of the first great engagement between the 
Austrian and Sardinian troops, the opening of a great 
European war which may entirely change the face of 
continental affairs. The war, from the terrible engines 
employed, will be most destructive to human life, and 
bloody beyond parallel. It will not, however, be 
necessarily a long one, and may be confined toa Pp 
tively limited space. On the other hand, it may spread, 
like wildfire, all over continental Europe.—Tbe Courier 
de Paris says that over the gate of the cemetery of the 
little town of Bourdeaux, departmeut of Drome, has 
lately been painted the inscription: “ Ici on n’enterre 
que les morts qui vivent dans la commune. (Here are 
buried only those who live in the parish).—There is in 
course of construction in the Champ-Elysees a panorama 
of the capture of Sebastopol, erected by a company; 
seven generals, all of Crimean repute, are among its 


Russia at the birth of her last child, has received for his 
services $25,000. .....Messrs. Perotin and Paul Boiteau, 
at Paris, having advertised for letters of Beranger, with 
a view to publish the fullest possible collection of his 
correspondence, received in about two months 2200 of 
them...... Professor Linder of Leipsic University, has 
been arrested for stealing valuable books and manu- 
scripts from the university library; his house was found 
full of the stolen objects......Musard, the founder of 
concerts, died recently at Anteuil, aged 77...... Martin 
Luther notices thus the new discoveries of his day: “I 
am now advised that a new astrologer is risen who pre- 
sumeth to prove that the earth moveth and goeth about 
—not the firmament; the sun and moon, not the stars— 
like as when one sitteth in a coach, or in a ship that is 
moved, thinketh he sitteth still and resteth; but the 
earth and trees do move and run themselves. Thus it 
goeth, we give up ourselves to our own fvolish fancies 
and conceits. This fool (Copernicus) will turn the whole 
art of astronomy upside down, but the Scripture show- 
eth and teacheth another lesson, when Joshua command- 
ed the sun to stand still, and not the earth.”......Seve- 
ral Cashmere goats have been introduced into Cherokee 
county, Texas. .....The artesian well at Albaceta, on the 
railway between Madrid and Alicante, has at lust given 
water All the neighborhood is filled with joy. So 
scarce is water there that it is a local proverb—* If you 
ask for a glass of water in La Mancha, they will give you 
a cautara of wine.” The cantara is a tall earthen jar, 
holdivg sixteen quarts...... The diamond put in a cruci- 
ble and applied to reverberated fire, burns and disap- 
pears entirely. This combustion was experimented upon 
at the end of the seventeenth century. Tue experimeuts 
were repeated publicly in 1771 aud 1772 by MM. Koux, 
Darcet, Cadet, Gassicourt and others, and they had not 
then means of combustion as powerful as those since 
discovered. In fine, science has acquired the certainty 
that the diamoud is pure crystallized carbon. In min- 
eralogy, it is now placed io the list of combustibles; it 
is the most brilliant as well as the most useless of the 
members of this family. Unluckily, though you can 
turn a di d into ch 1, you can’t turn the char- 
coal back toa di d......An ast . gazing at 
the moon, fell into a pond. ‘‘ Had you looked into the 
water,” said a countryman to him, “you might have 
seen the moon; but by gazing on the moon you could 
never have seen the water.”......** Does your arm pain 
you much, sir?” asked a young lady of a gentleman 
who had seated himself near her, and thrown his arm 
across the back of her chair, slightly touching ber neck. 
‘No, mias, it does net; but why do you ask?” “I no- 
ticed it was considerably out of place, sir,” she replied, 
* that’s all.”...... M. Huet, bishop of Avranches, was 
commissioned to decide a strongly disputed question. A 
professor of Oriental languages at Amsterdam had dared 
to maintain that the present offered to Rebecca by the 
servant Abraham was not ear-rings, as almost all trans- 
lators have rendered it, but a nose ornament; huge 
psmph'ets and violent invectives had been already ex- 

hanged. The judg t of the savant Huet is recorded 
at length ; he decided for the ornament for the nose, and 


hareholders. An idea of the gigantic dimensions of this 
new show may be formed from the fact that the canvass 
on which the p is to be painted measured rather 
more than 3500 square yards, and that the expenses of 
construction are calculated at 200,000 francs, or about 
£8000.—A monument has been erected in the south aisle 
of the choir of the cathedral at York, in memory of the 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates of the 
334 Regiment of Foot who fell during the Crimean 
war.—A London art gossip writes that Reynolds is up in 
the market and Turner going down. ‘“ In 1853 the well- 
known Mr. Windus, of Tottenham, gave £746 for Tur- 
ner’s ‘ Dawn of Christianity,’ and a few weeks since he 
got only 320 guineas for his purchase. In 1853 the same 
gentleman gave £/35 for Turner’s ‘ Glaucus and Scylla,’ 
and now thinks himself fortunate in obtaining 280 guin- 
eas for his once over estimated acquisition.” —The Build- 
er says a monument is about to be erected in Seville to 
the memory of Murillo, the prince of Andalusian paint- 
ers, and a subscription has been opened in Seville and 
in Madrid for the purpose. Senor Medini is to be the 
Iptor.—The Calcutta Phoenix reports that the ex- 
king of Oude will shortly be released from confinement, 
and permitted to return to his house, which is being 
refitted for his reception. 


Edgar Quinet. 

M. Charles Louis Chassin has just published ‘‘ Edgar 
Quinet, his Lifeand Works.”’ Quinet was born at Bourg. 
in the department of the Ain, in 1803. He studied law, 
but relinquished the profession to devote himself to lit- 
erature His first production was a little work called 
the ** Wandering Jew.” His health becoming impaired 
by too close application to study, he went to England, 
and afterward to Germany, Where he completed the trans- 
lation of Herder’s ** Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte 
der Menschheit.”” He joined a scientific expedition to 
the Morea, and upon his return published the result of 
his observations. He became a professor in the Faculty 
of Letters at Lyons in 1839, and in 1540 was appointed 
to the chair of the Literature of the South of Euro;e, in 
the College of France. He wrote in verse as well as 
prose, and distinguished himself by his controversy with 
the Jesuits, upon the question of the liberty of instruc- 
tion which they claimed. 


Endurance of Horses. 

Some curious experiments have been made at the 
veterinary school at Alfort (just outside of Paria), by 
order of the minister of war, to ascertain the endurance 
of horses, as in a besieged town for example. It appears 
a horse will live on water alone for five and twenty days; 
seventeen days without eating or drinking; only five 
days if fed but unwatered; ten days if fed but insuffi- 
ciently watered. A horse kept without water for three 
days drank one hundred and four pounds of water in 
three minutes. It was found, too, that a horse taken 
immediately after * feed,” and kept in the active exer- 
cise of the ‘squadron school,’ completely digested its 
“feed” in three hours; in the same time in the con- 
ecript’s school its food was two-thirds digested; and if 
kept perfectly quiet in the stable its digestion was 
scarcely commenced in three hours. 


Bohemian Music. 

A volume by Dr. Liszt on “‘ The Bohemians and their 
Music,” is announced in France. M. Liszt is, or hag 
been, with all his eccentricities, a wonderful pianist. He 
is a composer of some consideration also, and has a pro- 
found knowledge of and feeling for music. He is a keen 
observer, and paints scenery with great precision and 
effect. He has already published some essays and a yol- 
ume of poetry, and some of his letters to the “ Gazette 
Musicale” are full of interest. He is a peasant born, 
and first saw the light at Rading in Hungary. Probably 
the most agreeable permanent resuk of his rich and 
varied gifts will be this volume upon the melodious, 
song-loving Bohemians. 


Sale of MSS. in London. 

A great sa'e of MSS. books has just taken place in 
London. Some are as early as the seventh century. 
Americans have been rivals to the English collectors in 
purchasing, and missals, breviaries, and monastic chron- 
icles are departing for the land which, at the time of 
their production, knew only of possums and kangaroos, 
and their savage hunters. Some of the MSS. are remark- 
able for the beauty of their illuminations, miniatures 
and initial letters, and for the geveral excellence and 
finish of their execution. 


Rothschild and Cavour. 

One of the visitors who thronged the ante chambers of 
Count Cavour, when in Paris, was Bar n de Rothschild. 
After the first greetings, the facetious Piedmontese min- 
ister said—‘** Well, M. de Rothschild, would you not be 
enchanted to learn that I had tendered my resignation? 
You would see the funds rise at least three per cent. in 
one day.’* The baron responded—* 0, my dear count, 
you are worth more than that; we should hail your fall 
with a rise of four per cent. at least.” 


Wellington and Napoleon. 

An American writing from London, says: * Within 
the space of twenty-four hours, I have stood by the side 
of the late Duke of Wellington's tomb, in one of the 
vaults of St. Paul's Cathedral, in this city, and also be- 
fore the magnificent porphyry sarcophagus of the Empe- 
ror Napoleon, in one-of the crypts of the Hotel des In- 
valides in Paris. Such an incident in one’s life cannot 
fail to excite emotions of the deepest character.” 


Austria and France. 

In the war between these powers, the Austrian govern- 
ment would encounter numberless difficulties which 
would not embarass the action of France. A French 
fleet from Toulon might land troops at Venice, Ravenna 
or Ancona, and the Austrian army would thus be taken 
between two fires. 

French Troops. 

Louis Napoleon has ordered all soldiers on furlough to 
rejoin their regi ts—a which will add 15v,000 
men to the strength of the French army. They say he 
has directed the generals commanding divisions of the 
“army of Lyons” to prepare for moving their troops. 


Riot at Bologna. 

A seditious riot took place among the students at 
Bologna. The troops were obliged to fire upon them, and 
several persons were wounded. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoir or THsopuiLus PARSONS. WITH NOTICES OF SOME 
or His Contemporaries By his son Tugzopuitus Par- 
a. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. l2mo. pp. 476. 
This may be considered a model biography of the late 

eminent chief justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of 

Massachusetts. The learned and accomplished author 

has, as far as possible, delineated the character of his 

father by means of letters and extracts from his works, 
so that it is in a great measure autobiographical. 

Sketches of emivent contemporaries of the chief justice 

give av additional vaiue to the volume. 


Music —Oliver Ditson & Co , 277 Washington Street, 
have published Handel's Sacred Oratorio of the Messiah 
(composed in 1741), in vocal score, with a separate ac- 
companiment for the organ or piano forte. bdited by 
V. Novello. The work is portable in size, elegantly 
printed, and bound in crimsou and gold. They have 
also published ** Our Native Land, our Happy Land,” 
written and composed by F. Parneli; ‘* Soug of our Na- 
tive Land,” an Irish melody, varied for the piano by W. 
Vincent Wallace; ** State Capital Schottish,” by Henry 
C. Orth; * Our American Cousin Polka,” by A. Neuman. 


Hiicn Lire in New Yous. By Jonatwan Esq. 
With humorous illustrations. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 12mo. 

A volume of letters written in the genuine Yankee dia- 
lect, describing the impressions wade upon a Conrecticut 
man, by scenes in the fashionable circles of the great 
American metropolis It is excessively droll, and full of 
incident and adventure It isa mce bock fur summer 
travellers to beguile the tediousvess of railroad journeys. 
Boston: Shepard, Clark & Biown, aud Brown, Taggard’ 
& Chase. 

Rev. D&. Cuapiy’s Discourses. 

Thateber & Hutchinson, New York, have just pub- 
lished in pamphlet form two addresses receutly delivered 
by Rev. E LL Chapin on the * Evils of Gami:g,” anda 
“Shameful Life’: They are replete with thought, ar- 
gument, sentiment and burning eloquence, and are 
among the best productions of their celebrated author. 


Tne Jeatous Husbanp. A story of the heart. By Mrs. 
ANNETTE Maki£e MAILLARD, author of * Zingara the 
Gipsy,” etc. Philadelphia: 1. B. Peteison & Brothers. 
l2mo. pp. 3875. 

A spirited and interesting story from the pen of a high- 
ly-gitted woman, who always wri'es with energy and 
always succeeds in interesting her readers. Boston: 
Shepard, Clark & Brown. 

Waveney Novets. 

We would again call attention to Messrs. Peterson's 
cheap and handsome edition of Scott's Novels. The ep- 
tire set will be furnished free of postage on a remittance 
of five doilars. Seud to T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 
Chestnut Street, Philadelpbin Shepard, Clark & Brown 
of this city also bave them. 


Poems by Owen Merepita. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
18mo. pp. 

: The complete works of Owen Meredith, in a number of 
the *“‘ Blue and Gold” edition of the poets. which will 
be welcomed by all who recoguize in the author's writ- 
ings a true iospiration,a rich fancy, glowing language, 
and a wide reach of subject and thought Owen Mere- 
dith holds a frout rank among modern Loglish poets. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS —The immense 
N circulation of the Picrortat mekes ita vehicle of ad- 
yertisement that is rarely offered to the public. Another 
fact which greatly enhances the value of the PicToRtaL 
as an wivertising medium is, that it is preserved, and not 
destroyed after being read, being regularly bound up 
every six months, so that each advertisement (all being 

laced on the inside of the paver) becomes a permanent 
card of the advertiser's business for years to come. 

Trams FOR ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition occupies fourteen days in printing. Address 
M M BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


CURE 
Indigestion. Indigestion. 
Dyspepsia. Dyspepsia. 
Heartburn. Heartburn. 
Water Brash. Water Brash. 
Flatulency. Flatulency, 
Acidity. Acidity. 
Jaundice, Jaundice, 
Nervousness, Nervousness. 
Bilious Habit. Bilious Habit. 
General Debility. General Debility. 


Liver Complaint. Liver Complaint. 
Fever and Ague, 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BIITERS. 

{G The accounts received from persons who have 
used and been cured by this Remedy, are truly surpris- 
ing. Diseases which had baffled the power of medicine 
for years, have at once yielded to the all-healing and the 
all-powerful. 


THE OXYGENATED BIITERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
SETH W. FOWLE & Co., Proprietors, Boston. For 
sale by Druggists, Agents and Dealers in Medicine, both 
in city and country, 


EVERYWHERE. 


POPULAR BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 


BOSTON. 
Ist. PILLAR OF FIRE. By Rev. J. 11. Incrauam. 
2d. SPURGEON’S SERMONS. 5th series. 


3d. LIFE OF WASHINGTON, By Wasutnetox 
Irving. 

4th. NUTES FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. By 
Henry Warp Beecuer. 


Any of the popular books of the day sent to any ad- 
dress, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the retail price. 


BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 
Publishers, Boston. 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


Amenican, Frexca, Homa@opatuic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
CaocoLarr, Prerarep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pasta, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLusLe Honmopatuic AND Diste- 

Tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a-century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids, 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* Dorchester. Mass. 


PATENT 
GLASS LETTERS AND NUMERALS, 


IN A VARIELY OF COLORS, 


Firmly Affixed on Plate and Sheet Glass, 
Window Panes, etc, 


BY THE PATENT GLASS LETTER Co., 
483 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
E. H. RICE, AGENT, 

109 Court Strect, Boston. 


(> Letter£ and Numerals in Gold, Silver, Ruby, Blue. 
Amber, ete. 

0G> In ordering please give the size of Glass on which 
the Letters are to be placed. bw may 21 


The most Amusing and Instruetive Thing out. 


MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 


OWERFUL single lens Microscopes for 25 cents. A 
fly’s leg resembles a bear's paw; the smallest insect 
a formidable monster. A good lens, neatly set. with in- 
structions in the manner of using. or five astruments of 
different powers, neatly packed, and sent by mail for 
$1,00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 
An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
rrr may thus be obtained ata very trifling expense. 
ress 


CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 


114 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
Room No. 2. 2w = may2l 


OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 
New Parasols, Cheap! 


New Embroideries. New Laces. 
New Ribbons. New Gloves. 
New White Goods. New Hosiery. 


New Linen Goods, 
New Embroidered Hdkfs. 
New Thread Laces. 
New Linen Cambrics. 
New Skirts, made from fine Jaconet. 
Cambrics Tucked, a very desirable article. 


EXAMINE. 


Our prices are such that you will not leave without 
buying something. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS. 


ECONOMISE! 

TO FAMILIES IN THE COUNTRY. 
Everybody has heard of the famous 
CHINA TEA WARENMOUSE, 
198 Washington St., Boston, 

And there is hardly a family within 

twenty miles of Boston where our 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


Are not used =We sell every descrip- 
en 


: , And our prices range from 25 cents 
per pound up to one dollar. We sell good family tea 
(black) for 35 cents, by the package of five pounds; also 
good Young Ilyson (green) for 35 cents. 

The above teas are as good as are usually sold in coun- 
try stores for 60 cents per pound. 


WE BUY MORE TEAS AND COFFEES, 


And sell more and cheaper than any other establishment 
in New England. 

Our COFFEKS are FRESH every day, and for purity 
are unrivalled. 

- Teas neatly packed in ten pound chests, for family use. 

— the convenience of those gving to the railroads, 
we have. 


BRANCH STORES 


At No. 65 Union Street, two doors from the corner of 
Hanover Street (red store). * 
At 110 Court Street (store painted red). 
At corner of Beach and Albany Streets. 
At corner of Washington and Pine Streets. 

Call on us when you come to Boston, and give our 
goods a trial. 

Orders solicited by express. 

THOMAS G. WHYTAL, 
mayli 4w 198 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


if ICHARDSON’S NeW METHOD FOR TRE 

PIANO. This much-looked for work, by the author 

ot ** The Modern School,” is rapidly approaching comple- 

tion, and will soon be issued. ** WAIT AND GeT THE BEsT.” 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co. 
277 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


ALTLRATIVE, 
HE subtle chemical vital affinities are ever at work 
for the waste or renovation of the tissues. The PE- 
RUVIAN SYRUP, with its chemical element iron, pre- 
sen's to the laboratory of life an agent ever active, and 
can never be absent without derangement of the vital 
functions. In this slow and alterative process, it is truly 

a renovating and fife-giving medicine. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
T HIS REMEDY has long commended itself to the 

most favorable opinion of all by its remarkable effica- 
cy in relieving, healing aud curing the most obstinate 
and painful cases of Covucus, Cotps, InrLugNzA, Sore 
TuRoat, INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOP- 
ino Coven, and Croup, while CONSUMPTION in many 
instances has succumbed to its influence when all other 
known remedies had failed to relieve. 

The wide-spread and general use of this Balsam, to- 
gether with the great good it has performed for the last 
quarter of a century, proves emphatically that the past 
has discovered no remedy approaching it in value. 

The only gexuing is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & 
CO., Boston, and is for sale everywhere. 7 3m. 


Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


TRIED AND APPROVED BY AN UNPRECEDENTED SALE OF 
oveR THIRTY years’ STANDING 

Rev Dr. LYMAN BEECHER, New York (late Boston), 
ey President of Lane Theological Seminary, Ohio, 
writes 

**Gentlemen,—I have used the Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam myself with benefit in Catarrhal Colds and 
Coughs, and have known it to be used with good effects 
in the early stages of Pulmonary Affections in families 
around me.” 

Inquire for the article by its WHOLE NAME. 

“ VEGETABLE PULMONARY“BALSAM.” 

Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
33 India Street, Boston. Mass., and sold by Apothecaries 
and Country Merchants generally. Price, large size. $1; 
small size, 50 cents. lidw3m. 9 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
HENRY H. TUTTLE, 


Nos. 259 anp 261 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Is receiving by every steamer to this port, PARIS MADE 
Boots anp Suoes. Of American manufacture, his assort- 
ment is very full and complete. comprising all the most 
desirable styles for Ladies. Gentlemen, Misses, Boys and 
Children. 4w a 


$30. GRAY’S 
Double Thread Sewing Machine. 


tf LL. TURNER, Agt., No. 63 Court St, ap23 
Smoke—Smokers—Smoking. 


1 ECEIVING per each steamer a superior assortment 
of MEERSCHAUM PIPE, TUBES and TRIM- 
MINGS. Pipes repaired and MOUNTED in any variety 
of style. FREVERIOK BROWN. Apothecary, 
may tf 68 Washington, cor. of State Street. 
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BRITISH POETS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


112 WASHINGTON STREE?, 
BOSTON. 


A Complete Collection of the British Poets, 
rom 
CHAUCER 
to 
WORDSWORTH, 
HANDSOMELY PRINTED IN NEAT 160 VOLUMES. 


Price 75 Cents per Volume. 
EACH WORK SOLD SEPARATELY. 


— Collection, of which more than one hundred 
volumes are already issued. is intended to emb 

the whole works of the most distinguished authors, from 
Chaucer to Wordsworth, with selections from the minor 
poets; accompanied with Biographical, Historical and 
Critical Notices and Portraits—the whole forming a far 
more complete, elegaut and cheap edition of the British 
Poets than has ever appeared before. 

The numerous testimonials to the excellence of this 
series, which the publishers have received, both from the 
press and the public, in all parts of the country, would 
seem to indicate that a popular want has been met by 
this edition, which is universally acknowledged to be the 
best ever issued, both in point of editorship and mechan- 
ical execution. 

The following are now ready : 


Akenside... ........ lvol. 2 Milton.............. 3 vols. 
Ballads. ........ ...-8 vols. } Montgomery........ 5 vols. 
Beattie lvol. Moore.............. 6 vols 
Butler ..... 2 vols. Purnell and Tickell. .1 vol. 

Campbell. .........- 1 voi OPO vols 
Chatterton. ........- 2 vola.$ Prior 2 vols 
Churebill. .......... 8 vols. } Scott 9 vols. 
Coleridge........... 8 vols. Shakspeare......... 1 vol 

Collin’ lvol. Shelley... 3 vols 
Cowper. 3 vola. Skelton ...... 3 vols 
Donne. ........ 3 Spenser......... vols 


Dryden. 5 vols. Surrey 1 vol. 


Falconer. ..........- lvol. Swift..... 3 vols. 

2 vols. } Thomson. 2 vols, 
Goldsmit! lvol. Vaughan. 1 vol. 
Gray...... vol Watts... 1 vol. 
Herbert . 1 vol White. . 1 vol. 
Herrick 2 vols } Wordsworth 7 vols 
Hood. . 4 vols. } Wyatt...... 1 vol. 
Keats... lvol. Young........ 2 vols 
Marvell. . -l vol 


‘This series of the British Poets is by far the best col- 
lection we have anywhere met with.”"—N. Y Times. 


** We canmot speak too highly in praise of this edition 
—the only one that deserves the name of complete—of 
the British Poets "— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

‘A more beautiful and complete edition of each poet 
than that furnished in this series cannot be found, and 
certainly it does not seem possible that the force of cheap- 
ness can any further go.”°— Southern Literary Gazette. 

“We cannot forbear to say that this whole collection 
is at once a monument of the best taste and the highest 
critical skill, and a rare specimen of beautiful mechani- 
cal execution. Take it all in all, we do not hesitate to 
say that it is decidedly superior to any other edition of 
the British Poets tnat we have met with.”—Albany 
Evening Journal. 

‘Every author introduced into this series is edited 
with the utmost care, and the whole is intetided to form 
the most complete set of English Poets ever published.” 
— Boston Recorder. 

“This edition should grace every library, public and 
private, and he that may own it may not have cause to 
envy any one the possession of any other edition.”— 
Louisville Journal. 

* A fairer printed, a more tasteful or more valuable set 
of books canrot be placed in any library.”.—New York 
Courier and Enquirer. 

“The best, the most per tly valuable, the most 
convenient, and the cheapest edition of the standard 
poetical literature of Great Britain ever published.”— 
Home Journal. 

** We regard it as the most beautiful and convenient 
library edition of the British Poets yet published.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

‘“We do not know any other edition of the English 
Pocts which combines so much Biblioth 
Sacra. 


‘“* We warmly commend it, and wish it a success pro- 
portioned to its merits.”— Brownson's Review. 

“* This series is the most elegant, the most perfect, that 
has been issued in this country.” — Detroit Free Press. 

* Undoubtedly the cheapest and most attractive col- 
lection of the British Poets ever published.” — Richmond 
Examiner. mayl4 3w 


THE GRAND AQUARIA, 


—AT THE — 
AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
NO. 21 BROMFIELD STREET. 


i ky ~ magnificent display of one of the most fascinat- 
ing phenomena of nature is now open to the public 
from 9 o'clock A. M. to 10 P. M. 

These Ocean and River Conservatories are the most 
exquisitely interesting subjects to contemplate ever yet 
presented to the admiring gaze of mankind by the hand 
of taste and refinement. They present us with a strik- 
ing and perfect illustration of Life beneath the waters. 

Admission, 25 cents; children under ten years of age, 
li cents. litf CUTTING & BUTLER, Proprietors. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


— 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
No. 25 State Street. 

] OANS negotiated. and all other business connected 

4 with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 

COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 

Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 

LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 


Wi. +. DAVIS, JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney. 25 State St., Boston. 
PARSONS & GIBBY, 
STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 
8m15 NO. 3 WINTER S!IREET. 


THE ONLY POSITIVELY 


FIRE PROOF SAFE 


THE 


MARLAND’S PATENT. 


LIST OF AGENTS. 
STEPHEN MANSUR, Merchant, Lowell, Mass. 


C. FOSTER & Co., “ Worcester, Mass. 
HOMER FOOTE & Co., “ Springfield, * 
GEORGE A. BOURNE, Auctioneer, New Bedford, Mass. 
WARD & HUMPHREY, Merchants, Concord, N. H. 


E. 0. KENNEY, 
FREDERICK SMYTH, 
L. D. SMITH, 
HASKELL & MORRIS, 
C. L. SHERWIN, 

J. J. DUNCKLU, 


“ 


“ 


Littleton, N. H. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wilmington, Vt. 
Grafton, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 


H. A. SHELDON, County Treasurer, Middlebury, Vt. 
SCOTT & BROOKS, Merchants, Montpelier, Vt. 
ISAAC BRIDGE, ie New Orleans, La. 
M. B. BIGELOW & ANSON HARDY, 
Manufacturers, 32 School St., Boston, Mass. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE: 
GRANT, WARREN & Co., 

Nos. 89 anp 93 MILK STREET, anv 94 CONGRESS ST., 
Importers and Dealers in all descrip- 
tions of Paper, Paper Steck, and 
Manufacturers’ Materials. Print- 
ing, Writing, and Colored 
Papers, of every varicty, 


MADE TO ORDER. 


38m 


ap30 
BOGLE'S WIGS AND HAIR WORK, 


TRUEST to nature, irreproachable in style, and per- 
fect in fit. NONE can equal them. Sole agent for 
the Royal Transparent Parting. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 
best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 60 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

ARg YOU GETTING BALD! is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations. Prices, 25 cents. 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 00, 
and $150. Sold by druggists throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 

Proprictor, W. BOGLE, 203 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, opposite the Marlboro Hotel. 

Every article for the toilet to be had at Bogle’s 
Bazaar. 4w ap30 


DESIGNING AND WOOD ENGRAVING. 
KILBURN & MALLORY, 


96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Rarer TO PicToRIaL. 3m 12 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
Prevents the Hair falling off. 


Burnett's Cecoaine 


Promotes its healthy Growth. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
Soothes the Irritated Scalp Skin. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
Gives New Life to the Hair. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
Subdues Refractory Hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Kills Dandruff. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Is not Greasy or Sticky. 


Barnett’s Cocoaine 
Is not an Alcoholic Wath. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Affords the richest Lustre. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
Remains Longeft in Effect. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Costs Fifty Cents a Bottle. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 


No. 27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 
And sold every where, 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE TWO FRIENDS.—A SPANISH SCENE. 

The engraving on this page represents a scene 
at a Spanish Fair, and is interesting and valu- 
able for its accurate delineation of costume. 
The young lady is wearing what we are in the 
habit of considering the costume of a Spanish 
dancer—her holiday attire—and we need not as- 
sure ovff fair readers that the materials are of the 
gayest colors. In France ladies tremble at the 
thought of displaying two bright colors together 
in their toilet; but we dare say the girl on horse- 
back wears.a brown body with a yellow hand- 
kerchief folded across it, a pink skirt with a 
black upper skirt, or some kind of mantilla, and 


seated, is himself “‘ got up ” in the holiday style. 
His plated, be-ribboned tail tells of this, and the 
fullness, or rather tightness of his magnificent 
haunches, seems to indicate that he has had at 
least one extra feed of oats for the occason. 
Now that travelling in Spain is comparatively 
safe and easy, it is a chosen field for the summer 
tour of artists, to whom it yields a rich harvest 
in the striking character of its peasant costumes, 
the beauty of the men and women, and the won- 
derful nature of its architectural remains. Long 
ago Wilkie derived inspiration from treading its 
soil, and many of his professional brethren have 
since followed in his footsteps. 


left on the shores of that lake by the hunters, 
who have slaughtered them for their skins alone. 
This was certainly a great waste of the bounties 
of Heaven, but it was undoubtedly impossible to 
convey the venison to market. During the sum- 
mer months, moose are fond of frequenting the 
lakes and rivers, partly for the purpose of escap- 
ing from the tormenting flies, and to avoid injur- 
ing their antlers, but chiefly because such locali- 
ties afford an abundance of grassy food. During 
the winter, they resort to the dry mountain 
ridges, and generally “ yard,”’ as it is termed, on 
the sides facing the south, their food at this sea- 
son being the twigs and soft bark of maple and 


~ 
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in her small hand holds a green fan. The man 
who sits behind this Pepita or Perea Nena of 
everyday life, is clothed as becomes the ugliness 
of his sex, in sombre attire. Of the figures 
seated or lying down among the sheep, one in his 
coat of wool can scarcely be distinguished from 
the muttons who surround him. He, and the 
gentleman by his side, who with considerable 
vacuity of expression is smoking a cigarette, are 
good personifications of Spanish idleness. In- 
deed every one. is smoking a cigarette, except 
the person with the donkey, who appears to be 
asking for one. 


ful young lady and her fortunate friend are 


The horse on which the beauti- | 


THE TWO FRIENDS.—A SPANISH SCENE. 


MOOSE-HUNTING IN CANADA. 
The moose is the largest of the deer tribe, 


sometimes attaining the weight of one thousand 


pounds, and is the largest wild animal frequent- 
ing the forests of America. Moose abound in 
Canada, Labrador, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, and their southern limit in the United 
States is 43 1-2 degrees ; they are also numerous 


| among the Rocky Mountains, extending their 


range to the Arctic Sea. The shore of Moose- 
head Lake, in the State of Maine, has, for many 
years, been one of their favorite haunts, and it 


is asserted that within the past winter no less - 


than six hundred of their carcasses have been 


other hardwood trees. Their antlers begin to 
sprout in April, and complete their growth in 
July; they sometimes expand five feet nine 
inches, and the weight of a large pair may be 
stated at seventy pounds; they usually shed 
these huge excrescences in December, but some- 
times in February. The rutting season com- 
mences in September, when the males do a great 
deal of hard fighting, by way of excelling, per- 
haps, some of the feats of the stag as depicted by 
Landseer. The females bring forth in May, the 
first time producing one fawn, and afterwards 
two, and these twins are said invariably to rep- 
resent the two sexes. In summer, the hair of 


the moose is short and glossy, and in winter, 
long and very coarse. Their flesh is also ve 

coarse, but well flavored, while their lips and 
tongues are always considered among the luxu- 
ries of the wilderness. The favorite months for 
hunting the moose are March and September, 
although numbers of them are killed during all 
the autumnal and winter months. In March, 
when the sun melts the snow on the surface, and 
the nights are frosty, a crust is formed, which 
greatly impedes the animal’s progress, as it has 
to lift its feet perpendicularly out of the snow, or 
cut the skin from its shanks by coming in contact 
with the icy surface. When the snow is soft, 


however, they sweep through it without difficulty, 
and at such times it is difficult to keep up with 
them. Ther pace is a long trot, and in using 
dogs to pursue them, it has been found that small 
curs are more useful than large dogs. ‘The bulls 
when pressed are apt to show fight, and turn upon 
the dogs, when the hunter improves the opportu- 
nity to make a successful shot; and when a herd 
of them are startled, it is the bull moose that al- 
ways takes the lead. This animal is said to pos- 
sess in an eminent degree the qualities of the 
horse and the ox, combining the fleetness of the 
former with the strength of the latter.—Zius- 
trated News. 
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